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ONG as the austere wonders of the northern regions 

of our globe have resisted our attempts to become inti- 
mately acquainted with them, the laudable curiosity of man, 
his love of science, and the desire of obtaining practical bene- 
fit from new geographical facilities, have continually excited 
him to persevere in his difficult and dangerous endeavours to 
penetrate the Arctic barrier. In late years, we have been fur- 
nished with a variety of details by those who have shared in 
these enterprizes, which have all in course attracted the in- 
terest, if they have failed to gratify the hopes, of the public; 
and now, at the moment of our writing these lines, the safe 
return of our last expedition to the North, (which had to many 
people become a matter of doubt and fear, ) after at least a partial 
accomplishment of its object, has prepared us for new inform- 
ation and fresh entertainment, with increased probability of far- 
ther investigation and hitherto unknown success. We await 
with anxiety the narrative of Lieut. Parry’s voyage; which, no 
doubt, will be communicated to us as soon as the care and 
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time necessary for its publication will permit. -- @.2 


In the mean while, we turn with renewed interest to the 
volumes before us; which contain the results of valuable re- 
searches, instituted in the course of not fewer than seventeen 
voyages to the Spitzbergen or Greenland whale-fishery, by an 
able and spirited navigator, as well as a zealous and acute ob- 
server of the phenomena of nature; and of which, although 
the substance of some of the chapters or sections had been 
anticipated by others, the whole involves a goodly portion of 
original or important information. The author, the commander 
of a Greenland whale-ship, has already been introduced to our 
readers in vol. Ixxxv. p. 417.5 vol. Ixxxvi. p. 12.) and vol. xCie 
p.184, Mr. S. observes : 
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‘ The work consists of two distinct parts, each occupying avolume. 
The first relates to the progress of Discovery in the Arctic Re- 
gions, and the Natural History of Spitzbergen and the Greenland 
Sea; the second is devoted to the Whale-Fishery as conducted in 


the Seas of Greenland and Davis’ Strait. 


‘ Numerous authorities have been consulted in preparing these 
sheets for publication, and in ‘all cases, as far as I am aware, a 
proper reference has been made to the works from which any in- 
formation has been derived. For a small but interesting Mémoire 
by M.S. B. J. Noel, Sur? Antigquité de la péche de la Baleine, from 
which I have drawn some valuable historical information, I was 
indebted to the kindness of M. Noel de la Moriniere, author of 
an extensive work on Ancient and Modern Fisheries, now in the 
course of publication in France. Access to some valuable works 
which-I had not in my own possession, and different acts of kind- 
ness or assistance, were afforded me by the Right Honourable Sir 
Joseph Banks, Professor Jameson, P. Neill, Esq. Dr. Traill, and 
my father. By means of some valuable instruments, &c. furnish- 
ed me by Sir Joseph Banks, whose friendly suggestions and en- 
couragement I am happy to acknowledge, and whose kindness and 
liberality I shall ever remember with gratitude, I was enabled to 
make some experiments on sub-marine temperature, the result of 
which proved novel and interesting. These, with some facilities 
kindly given me by William Swainson, Esq. of Liverpool, the 
Reverend George Young, and Mr. Thomas Parkin of Whitby, and 
occasional obligations from other friends, noticed in different parts 
of the work, constitute, I believe, the amount of the assistance 
which I have received in preparing the materials which occupy 
the following pages.’ 


With regard to the long agitated question concerning a 
northern communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceaus, Mr. Scoresby infers that it exists somewhere, from 
the state of the currents in the sea of Spitzbergen; from the 
quantity of ice, that is annually dissolved, greatly exceeding 
that which is generated in the tracts accessible to the whale- 
fishers; from the drift-wood that abounds in the Greenland 
Sea, among which have been found mahogany and logwood ; 
from the northern aspect of the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and America; and from the circumstance of whales, har- 
pooned in the Greenland-seas, having been found in the 
Pacific. He also remarked that some of the drift-wood was 
perforated either by a pholas or a ptinus, and may therefore 
be presumed to be derived from some trans-polar region. A 
north-eastern passage appears to be much more uncertain, 
and at all events impracticable in the course of a year; so 
that it can hold out no prospect of facility to our commerce 
with China, or with India. Should any such communication 
be found to exist about the parallel of 70°, between the 
southern 
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southern part of Baffin’s Bay, or the northern part of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and Behring’s Strait, he believes that it would be 
open only at intervals of years, and then, perhaps, for not 
more than eight or nine weeks in a season. Yet various 
weighty considerations ought to stimulate inquiry into the 
natural history of circum-polar countries; and Mr. S. justly 
applauds the spirit and sagacity of our early navigators, who 
accomplished many hazardous voyages in small barks, and 
effected so much with the scanty resources of information and 
instruments that were within their reach. We would not be 
understood to think lightly of that strain of piety, also, which 
characterizes some of their narratives: but to believe that 
particular interferences of Providence were vouchsafed in their 
favour is to assume that miracles had not then ceased, and 
that the operation of those great and general laws, which re- 
gulate the universe, is incessantly liable to interruptions and 
exceptions. 

Mr. Scoresby proceeds to impart some useful hints relative 
to the prosecution of northern discoveries; such as recom- 
mending vessels of 100 or 200 tons, in preference to those of 
larger dimensions; the passing of a winter in the northern 
quarter of Baffin’s Bay, so as to be enabled to commence 
exploration in May or June; and the carrying out of Mor- 
ton’s apparatus, as a substitute for a graving-dock. He par- 
ticularly insists also on the feasibility of performing long 
journeys by land, on the northern shores of America; the 
traveller advancing about twenty miles in a day, on a sledge 
drawn by men, or dogs; bivouacking on the snow; and pro- 
viding for his subsistence tea, oatmeal, bacon, ' bread, and 
sometimes a few fish or fowls, but no spirits; and, * whenever 
he finds it necessary to use artificial stimuli for accelerating 
the circulation of the blood, and promoting the heat of the 
system, instead of resorting to spirituous liquors, knowing 
them to be injurious, drinking freely of warm tea, which the 
plentifulness of wood for fire in the interior of North America 
generally affords him a ready opportunity of preparing. His 
relish, with his tea, consists of a bit of broiled bacon, and 
perhaps a little oatmeal-porridge; on which articles, when 
other supplies of fowl, fish, or quadruped, fail, being effectual 
for his nourishment, he can live with contentment.’ As 
Mr. S. conceives that we have no well-authenticated account 
of any vessel having attained to a higher latitude than 81° or 
82°, and that field-ice may possibly extend from near Spitz- 
bergen to the Pole, he urges the practicability of a journey 
over that space in sledges, drawn by dogs, rein-deer, or men, 
and directed by the compass and Indian guides. It is m4 
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ful, however, whether reliance can be placed on the compass 
in the immediate vicinity of the Pole; and, on such a forlorn 
mission, the guides might prove ignorant, or faithless: but, 
should difficulties of an insurmountable nature occur, the 
party might retrace their steps. 

The progress of discovery in the north having been so 
lately narrated by Mr. Barrow, and others, Mr. S. might 
have dispensed with a recapitulation of it; which is, however, 
compressed within narrow bounds. From his descriptive ac- 
count of the polar countries, he excludes Iceland and West 
Greenland, because Sir George Mackenzie and Dr. Hender- 
son have amply illustrated the former, and Sir Charles 
Geiseké has described the latter. He commences, therefore, 
with Spitzbergen ; which, as its name imports, is a land of 
mountain-peaks. Its general features present the picturesque 
and striking contrast of dark and abrupt rocks, with masses 
of ice and snow. Some of its insulated elevations ascend to 
between four and five thousand feet: but few of them can be 
scaled without imminent danger, because, although the sum- 
mits may be occasionally reached with toil and trepidation, 
the descent can seldom be attempted with impunity; and the 
points formed by some of them are so fine as scarcely even in 
imagination to afford a resting place. 

One of the most extraordinary constituents of arctic 
scenery is the zce-berg, many of which occur in the valleys of 
Spitzbergen. A little to the northward of Horn Sound is 
the largest which the author ever saw, for it occupies eleven 
miles of sea-coast in length. : 


‘ The highest part of the precipitous front adjoining the sea is, 
by measurement, 402 feet, and it extends backward toward the 
summit of the mountain, to about four times that elevation. Its 
surface forms a beautiful inclined plane of smooth snow : the edge 
is uneven and perpendicular. At the distance of fifteen miles, 
the front edge subtended an angle of ten minutes of a degree. 
Near the South Cape lies another iceberg, nearly as extensive as 
this. It occupies the space between the lateral ridges of hills, 
and reaches the very summit of the mountain, in the back-ground, 
on which it rests.’ — 

‘ On an excursion to one of the Seven Icebergs, in July, 1818, 
I was particularly fortunate in witnessing one of the grandest effects 
which these polar glaciers ever present. A strong north-westerly 
swell having for some hours been beating on the shore, had loos- 
ened a number of fragments attached to the iceberg, and various 
heaps of broken ice denoted recent shoots of the seaward edge. 
As we rowed towards it with a view of proceeding: close to its 
base, I observed a few little pieces fall from the top, and while 
mv eve was fixed upon the place, an immense column, probably 
fifty feet square, and one hundred and fifty feet high, * to 
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leave the parent ice at the top, and leaning majestically forward 
with an accelerated velocity, fell with an awful crash into the sea. 
The water into which it plunged was converted into an appearance 
of vapour or smoke, like that from a furious cannonading. The 
noise was equal to that of thunder, which it nearly resembled. 
The column which fell was nearly square, and in magnitude re- 
sembled a church. It broke into thousands of pieces. This cir- 
cumstance was a happy caution ; for we might inadvertently have 
gone to the very base of the icy cliff, from whence masses of 
considerable magnitude were continually breaking. This iceberg 
was full of rents, as high as any of our people ascended upon it, 
extending in a direction perpendicularly downward, and dividing 
it into innumerable columns. The surface was very uneven, being 
furrowed and cracked all over. This roughness appeared to be 
occasioned by the melting of the snow, some streams of water 
being seen running over the surface ; and others having worn away 
the superficial ice, could still be heard pursuing their course 
through sub-glacial channels to the front of the iceberg, where, 
in transparent streams, or in small cascades, they fell into the 
sea. In some places, chasms of several yards in width were seen, 
in others they were only a few inches or feet across. One of the 
sailors who attempted to walk across the iceberg, imprudently 
stept into a narrow chasm filled up with snow to the general level. 
He instantly plunged up to his shoulders, and might, but for 


the sudden extension of his arms, have been buried in the 
gulf,’ 


To the strong contrariety of light and shade, resulting 
from the intermixture of black lichens and masses of snow, 
combined with the height and steepness of the mountains, is to 
be attributed the deceptive nearness of the land, which has often 
imposed even on tried and skilful mariners. — The coast 
abounds in deep bays and extensive sands, in many of which 
are excellent harbours; and some of them are here particular- 
ized in a manner that cannot fail to be acceptable to future 
visitors. — The country may possibly be rich in minerals : 
but from the very partial and imperfect observations which 
have been made, nothing valuable, except marble and coal, 
has been discovered. From the specimens furnished to Pro- 
fessor Jameson, it appeared to that celebrated mineralogist 
that the mountains and shores, whence they were obtained, 
are formed of gneiss, mica-slate, and quartz-rock, which con- 
tain great and frequent beds of bluish lime-stone. By frost 
and weathering, most of the rocks are much fissured ex- 
ternally, and fragments of larger or smaller dimensions are 
often detached from them. On one spot, where the author 
landed, he found a low-table-land immediately on the shore, 
protected from inundation by a natural embankment of 
rounded pebbles, many of which were calcareous and prettily 
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veined: but, after having advanced about half a furlong into 
the country, he observed mica-slate in almost vertical strata ; 
and, a little farther on, an extensive bed of lime-stone, in 
small angular fragments. The soil was interspersed with 
large ponds of fresh water, derived from the melting of snow 
and ice, and in some places with remains of snow. Its 
swampy and boggy portions presented a few sickly mosses: 
bnt most of the ground was destitute of vegetation. On the 
confines of the morass, and on a surface of a somewhat 
firmer texture, were found Sazifraga oppositifolia, §. Gren- 
landica, Salix polaris, Draba Alpina, &c. A catalogue, drawn 
up by Mr. Brown, is annexed in the Appendix, exhibiting the 
few plants which Mr. Scoresby had been enabled to collect, 
in the course of several visits to the shore in 1818. The 
species do not amount to fifty; most of them are of a dwarfish 
size; and they spring up, blossom, and mature their seed, 
within the space of a month or six weeks. Salix polaris, the 
solitary species which partakes of the nature of a tree, grows 
only to the height of three or four inches.— With much 
fatigue and difficulty, an eminence of 3000 feet of perpendi- 
cular height was attained; and a thermometer, placed among 
stones in the shade, indicated a temperature as high as 37°. 
It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that, during the months 
of July and August, the prevalence of thaw should remove 
the snow from the most considerable elevations, when the 
mean temperature of the country is about 30° lower than in 
Scotland, where Ben Nevis is sometimes capped with snow 
throughout the year. This apparent anomaly Mr. Scoresby 
ascribes to the superior clearness of the atmosphere, and the 
steepness of the rocky mountains in Spitzbergen, the sun 
being thus actually vertical to the one surface or the other. 
¢ The highest temperature,’ says he, ‘I ever observed in 
Spitzbergen was 48°; but in the summer of 1773, when 
Captain Phipps visited Spitzbergen, a temperature of 583° 
once occurred.* Supposing this to be the greatest degree of 
heat which takes place, it will require an elevation of 7791 
feet for reducing that temperature to the freezing point; and 
hence we may reckon this to be about the altitude of the 
upper line of congelation, where frost perpetually prevails. +’ 
— The sublime and striking varieties of the prospect from 
the summit of the mountain are depicted in simple but ani- 
mated language. The descent was accomplished in safety, but 
not without very considerable risk. In the shingle, on the 
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beach, were numerous nests of terns, ducks, and burgomasters. 
The only insect seen by the writer was a small green fly ; 
which, with a species of Aeliz, Clio borealis, and small 
shrimps, abounded on the shore. Besides the birds already 
mentioned, the party observed the puffin, little auk, guillemot, 
black guillemot, kittiwake, fulmar, arctic gull, brent-goose, 
crimson-headed sparrow, sand-piper, &c. but not a single 
quadruped. 

The climate of Spitzbergen is, generally speaking, intensely 
cold; the average temperature, even during the three warmest 
months of the year, being only 34%°: but that country has 
the advantage of being visited by the sun for the uninterrupted 
period of four months; and, although its long winter is pro- 
portionably desolate, the darkness is by no means complete ; 
for the sun, even in its greatest south declination, approaching 
to within 134° of the horizon, affords a faint twilight for about 
one-fourth part of every twenty-four hours. To this should 
be added the effect of the aurora borealis, which is sometimes 
singularly brilliant ; the uncommon brightness of the stars ; 
the influence of the moon, which in north declination ap- 
pears for twelve or fourteen days together without setting ; 
and the refleetion from the snow. — The answers to Colonel 
Beaufoy’s queries, which are already before the public, have 
furnished the author with some farther details relative to this 
part of his subject, which he resumes: more generally in. a 
subsequent chapter. 

Mr. Scoresby’s account of the island of Jan Mayen sup- 
plies many of the defects in the meagre narratives of the 
Dutch, and corrects some of their erroneous reckonings as 
to latitudes and bearings. He ascertained the height of 
Beerenberg to be 6870 feet above the level of the sea, and 
visible, in clear weather, at the distance of 30 or 4o leagues. 
On the 4th of August, all the high lands were covered with 
ice and snow; and, where accumulations of the latter had 
taken place in deep valleys and cavities, the soil retained a 
part of its winter-load even down to the water’s edge. Be- 
tween capes North-East and South-Kast are three remarkable 
ice-bergs, which occupy deep recesses in the cliff, and have 
the semblance of immense cataracts suddenly arrested in their 
progress. ‘The spot on which the author landed was covered 
with a black bed of iron-sand and augite. Pyroxene is men- 
tioned as another ingredient: but this is the French name for 
augite; and, according to Haiiy’s arrangement, its modift- 
cations include several substances which have been considered 
by the Wernerians as distinct species. ‘The black sand, which 
often indicates the proximity of volcanic soil, was, as usual, 
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very heavy; it was attractable by the magnet, and had the 
appearance of coarse gun-powder. On the present occasion, 
other symptoms of subterranean fire speedily presented them- 
selves, as burned clay, scoriz, crystals of augite,&c. The 
hill from which the whole appeared to have been discharged 
was scaled with great difficulty, on account of its steepness 
and the looseness of its materials. On reaching the summit, 
estimated at 1500 feet above the level of the sea, the crater 
was distinctly exposed to view, forming a basin of 500 or 600 
feet in depth, and 600 or 700 yards in diameter, and havin 
its bottom filled with alluvial matter. At the foot of this 
eminence, near to an accumulation of castellated lava, is 
another crater of a similar form. Numerous pointed rocks, 
supposed to be of trap-formation, are seen sticking in the vol- 
canic sand ; together with a rock which seemed to be nearly 
allied to the basaltic mill-stone of Andernach. The cliff of 
yellowish-grey friable earth, from the circumstances men- 
tioned concerning it, appears to be trap-conglomerate. We 
note these particulars because they afford another among 
many instances that might be produced of the occasional 
identity, at least, of volcanic and trap-rocks. From some 
appearances observed at sea,in April, 1818, there is reason 
to infer that this, or some other volcano on the island, was 
then in a state of activity. A few plants, such as Rumex 
digynus, Saxifraga tricuspidata and oppositifolia, Arenaria 
peploides, Silene acaulis, Draba verna, &c., were found scat- 
tered among the volcanic fragments. Several cetaceous ani- 
mals, chiefly belonging to Balena physalis, and symptoms of 
foxes, polar. bears, and rein-deer, were seen: but the only 
birds observed were burgomasters, fulmars, puffins, guillemotes, 
little auks, kittiwakes, and terns. 

In his hydrographical survey of the Greenlandic sea, the 
author makes some pertinent remarks on the variable colour 
of the waters of the.ocean; and he attributes the olive-green 
tinge, which it often assumes in high latitudes, to the pre- 
sence of countless swarms of minute medus@ and other 
animal substances blending their yellow tint with the blue of 
the sea-water. 


‘For the purpose,’ he says, ‘ of ascertaining the nature of the co- 
louring substance, and submitting it to a future analysis, I procured 
a quantity of snow from a piece of ice that had been washed by the 
sea, and was greatly discoloured by the deposition of some pecu- 
liar substance upon it. A little of this snow, dissolved in a wine- 
glass, appeared perfectly nebulous; the water being found to 
contain a great number of semi-transparent spherical substances, 
with others resembling small portions of fine hair, On ce , 
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these substances with a compound microscope, I was enabled to 
make the following observations. 

‘ The semi-transparent globules appeared to consist of an animal 
of the medusa kind. It was from 1-2oth to 1-30th of an inch in 
diameter. Its surface was marked with twelve distinct patches or 
nebulz, of dots of a brownish colour; these dots were disposed 
in pairs, four pairs, or sixteen pairs alternately, composing one 
of the nebula. The body of the medusa was transparent. When 
the water containing these animals was heated, it emitted a very 
strong odour, in some respects resembling the smell of oysters, 
when thrown on hot coals, but much more offensive. The fibrous 
or hair-like substances were more easily examined, being of a 
darker colour. They varied in length from a point to one-tenth 
of an inch ; and when highly magnified, were found to be beauti- 
fully moniliform. In the longest specimens, the number of bead- ' 
like articulations was about thirty; hence their diameter appeared 
to be about the 1-30o0th part of aninch. Some of these substances 
seemed to vary their appearance; but whether they were living 
animals, and possessed of locomotion, I could not ascertain. . 
From one of the larger specimens I observed some fine collateral 
fibres. They possessed the property of decomposing light; and, 
in some eases, showed all the colours of the spectrum very dis- 
tinctly. The size of the articulations seemed equal in all, the 
difference in length being occasioned by a difference in the number 
of articulations. The whole substance had an appearance very 
similar to the horns or antenne of shrimps, fragments of which 
they might possibly be, as the squillze are very abundant in the 
Greenland Sea. 

‘I afterwards examined the different qualities of sea-water, 
and found these substances very abundant in that ofan olive-green 
colour; and also occurring, but in lesser quantity, in the bluish- 
green water. The number of meduse in the olive-green sea 
was found to be immense. They were about one-fourth of an 
inch asunder. In this proportion, a cubic inch of water must con- 
tain 64; a cubic foot 110,592; a cubic fathom, 23,887,872; and 
a cubical mile about 23,888,000,000,000,000! From soundings 
made in the situation where these.animals were found, it is pro- 
bable the sea is upwards of a mile in depth; but whether these 
substances occupy the whole depth is uncertain. Provided, how- 
ever, the depth to which they extend be but 250 fathoms, the 
above immense number of one species may occur in a space of 
two miles square. It may give a better conception of the amount 
of medusz in this extent, if we calculate the length of time that 
would be requisite, with a certain number of persons, for counting 
this number. Allowing that one person could count a million 
in seven days, which is barely possible, it would have re- 
quired, that 80,000 persons should have started at the cre- 
ation of the world, to complete the enumeration at the present 
time! 

‘ What a stupendous idea this fact gives of the immensity of 


creation, and of the bounty of Divine Providence, in meme 
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such a profusion of life in a region so remote from the habitations 
of men! But if the number of animals in a space of two miles 
square be so great, what must be the amount requisite for the 
discolouration of the sea, through an extent of perhaps twenty 
or thirty thousand square miles ? 

‘ These animals are not without their evident economy, as on 
their existence possibly depends the being of the whole race of 
mysticete, and some other species of cetaceous animals. For, 
the minute meduse apparently afford nourishment to the sepiz, 
actiniz, cancri, ‘helices, and other genera of mollusca and ap- 
tera, so abundant in the Greenland Sea, while these latter consti- 
tute the food of several of the whale tribe inhabiting the same 
region; thus producing a dependant chain of animal life, one 
particular link of which being destroyed, the whole must _neces- 
sarily perish. 

‘ Besides the minute medusze and moniliform substances, the 
water of the Spitzbergen Sea, taken up in latitude 77° 30’, was 
found to contain several species of animalcules. Of these I 
discovered three kinds, full of animal life, but invisible to the naked 
eye.’ 


The sea in the Arctic regions is of somewhat less specific 
gravity, and consequently less salt, than in the temperate or 
the torrid latitudes. Its temperature in all seasons is nearly 
that of the point of congelation: but, in some situations, even 
during intense frost, and in latitude from 76° to 78°, it is 
occasionally as high as 36° of Fahrenheit. It likewise appears 
from the author’s ingenious experiments, made with an instru- 
ment which he terms the marine diver, that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen, the temperature increases on de- 
scending, contrary to the fact which generally takes place in 
other regions; a circumstance that is subsequently ascribed 
to the influence of a sub-marine current. ‘The depth, as in 
other quarters of the globe, is very variable: but in latitude 
36° 30’, longitude 4° 48’ west, sounding was attempted with 
1200 fathoms of line, without finding the bottom. These 
and other observations are followed by statements of the vari- 
ous degrees of the impregnation of salt-water, in different 
sorts of wood, by pressure at great depths; the results of 
which are given in a tabular form. From the state of the 
currents, which is minutely detailed, we may infer the pre- 
valence of a south-westerly current in the high latitudes of 
the Greenland seas, which is probably continued down to 
Cape Farewell. The author’s observations on waves and 
swells will apply to almost any part of the ocean: but here 
intermittent swells, especially among ice, are not uncommon. 

As the different kinds of polar-ice have lately been‘so often 
and so particularly described, we shall omit any mention of 
their 
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their varieties, but we are tempted to transcribe the ensuing 
paragraph : 


¢ Fresh-water ice is fragile, but hard; the edges of a fractured 
part are frequently so keen, as to inflict a wound like glass. The 
most transparent pieces are capable of concentrating the rays of 
the sun, so as to produce a considerable intensity of heat. With 
a lump of ice, of by no means regular convexity, I have frequently 
burnt wood, fired gunpowder, melted lead, and lit the sailors’ 
pipes, to their great astonishment ; all of whom, who could procure 
the needful articles, eagerly flocked around me, for the satisfaction 
of smoking a pipe ignited by such extraordinary means. Their 
astonishment was increased, on observing, that the ice remained 
firm and pellucid, while the solar rays emerging from it were so 
hot that the hand could not be kept longer in the focus than for 
the space of a few seconds. In the formation of these lenses, I 
roughed them out with a small axe, then scraped them witha 
knife, and polished them merely by the warmth of the hand, sup- 
porting them during the operation in a woollen glove. I once 

rocured a piece of the purest ice, so large, that a lens of sixteen 
inches diameter was obtained out of it; unfortunately, however, 
the sun became obscured before it was completed, and never made 
its appearance again for a fortnight, during which time, the air 
being mild, the lens was spoiled.’ 


The difference of specific gravity between the most trans- 
parent and compact ice, and that which is the most porous 
and opaque, is by no means considerable, and the most trans- 
parent is sometimes also the lightest. It is moreover stated 
that, for every solid foot of ice which is seen above water, in 
a mass floating on the sea, there are at least eight feet below. 
— The whole of the fourth chapter, which treats of the polar- 
ice, contains much useful and interesting information; and, 
though the greater part of it may be found scattered in other 
publications, it is here brought together in the form of a dis- 
tinct essay, and will doubtless. afford instruction both to the 
whale-fisher and the natural philosopher. Among the more 
anomalous phzenomena to which the author adverts, we may 
notice that of a ship apparently fast locked in the ice, drifting 
or revolving in the course of a few hours to a considerable 
distance from its first position, and thus indicating a move- 
ment in the whole field, without any very obvious cause. 

In the section on the nearest approximation to the Pole, 
we have the detail of an interesting case of the author’s own 
advance to latitude 81° 30°: but it would have been tore 
properly introduced in the discussion of the question relative 
to the practicability of reaching the north Pole by sea. If 
the facts stated be correct, of such a consummation we may 
for ever despair. It may also be deduced from Mr. Scoresby’s 

observy- 
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observations, that the causes of the increase and of the waste 
of polar-ice are, in the course of a few years, about equally 
balanced; so that we have little reason to apprehend any 
permanent augmentation of cold from its gradual accumula- 
tion, or any steady melioration of the seasons from its annual 
diminution. 

Under Atmospherology, the title of a chapter, we are pre- 
sented with some judicious observations on the Arctic climate. 
In the seasons corresponding to spring and autumn in other 
countries, it is variable and tempestuous, the range of temper- 
ature probably exceeding 50°. Winds from the north, west, 
and east, bring with them the extreme cold of the icy regions 
which encompass the Pole; while those from the south, south- 
west, or south-east, convey the temperature of the neighbour- 
ing seas. ‘The months of May, June, and August, are occa- 
sionally pleasant, but rarely: the power of the sun being such 
as sometimes to produce a comfortable degree of warmth, to 
dissolve a large portion of the ice and snow, and to advance 
and perfect a limited vegetation on some parts of the shores. 
In July, and particularly in June and August, very dense 
fogs prevail, and the thermometer at sea usually indicates a 
near approximation to the freezing point. In the spring and 
winter seasons, the atmospheric temperature is liable to very 
great and rapid transitions, some of the most remarkable of 
which are frequently simultaneous with the greatest changes 
of pressure. Various instances of severe cold were experi- 
enced by the author and his crew in the month of April, the 
thermometer on one occasion being —4. When such a low 
degree of temperature occurs suddenly, and especially when 
it is accompanied by wind, it considerably annoys even the 
Greenland sailors, though wrapped up in warm coverings; 
and it affects the traversing of the magnetic needle, though 
without impairing its polarity. Other remarkable results of 
cold are quoted from the journals of navigators who were 
doomed to winter in Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Green- 
land, &c. 

In these frigid regions, the scurvy is a prevailing and often 
a fatal disorder: but there is reason to believe that it is 
chiefly induced by the use of salted provisions and spirituous 


liquors. 


‘ The antiseptical property of frost is rather remarkable. Ani- 
mal substances, requisite as food, of all descriptions, (fish ex- 
cepted,) may be taken to Greenland, and there preserved any 
length of time, without being smoked, dried, or salted. No pre- 
paration, indeed, of any kind, is necessary for their preservation, 
nor is any other precaution requisite, excepting suspending them 
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in the air when taken on shipboard, shielding them a little from 
the sun and wet, and immersing them occasionally in sea-water, 
or throwing sea-water over them after heavy rains, which will ef- 
fectually prevent putrescency on the outward passage; and in 
Greenland, the cold becomes a sufficient preservative, by freezing 
them as hard as blocks of wood. Beef, mutton, pork, and fowls, 
(the latter neither plucked nor drawn,) are constantly taken out 
from England, Shetland, or Orkney, and preserved in this way. 
When used, the beef cannot be divided but by an axe or a saw; 
the latter instrument is generally preferred. It is then put into 
cold water, from which it derives heat by the formation of ice 
around it, and soon thaws; but if put into hot water, much of 
the gravy is extracted, and the meat is injured without bein 

thawed more readily. If an attempt be made to cook it before it 
is thawed, it may be burnt on the outside, while the centre re- 
mains raw, or actually in a frozen state. The moisture is well 
preserved by freezing, a little from the surface only evaporating, 
so that if cooked when three, four, or five months old, it will 
frequently appear as profuse of gravy as if it had been but re- 
cently killed. But the most surprising action of the frost, on fresh 
provision, is in preserving it a long time from putrefaction, even 
after it is thawed and returns into a warm climate *. I have eaten 
unsalted mutton and beef nearly five months old, which has been 
constantly exposed to a temperature above the freezing point for 





‘* Yn the year 1808, a leg of mutton which was taken out to 
Greenland in the ship Resolution, returned to Whitby unsalted. 
It was then allowed to remain on board of the ship, exposed to the 
sun during two remarkably hot days, when the thermometer in the 
shade was as high as 80°. After this, it was presented to an 
epicure in the town; and although it was reduced to about half 
its original dimensions by the loss of fat, &c. it was declared, 
when cooked, to be the most exquisite morsel that he had ever 
tasted. 

‘ Another remarkable instance of beef and mutton being kept 
along time unsalted, under very unfavourable circumstances, oc- 
curred in my visit to the ae fishery, in the year 1817. 
Our stock of fresh provision was killed on the 17th of March, 
soon after which the ship was expected to sail ; but unfavourable 
winds detained us in port until the 1st of April. During this in- 
terval, the weather being very mild, our fresh meat ni u 
in a large warehouse, to shelter it from the sun and rain. Until 
the 21st of April, we had so little frost, that it remained soft ; 
but soon afterwards it was hard frozen. After the middle of June, 
the weather became mild, the summer-fogs set in, and the meat 
soon thawed. Every day in July, but four, we had either fog or 
rain, with an average temperature of 36°8'/. The last of this 
provision was cooked about the 13th of August; and although 
the average temperature for fourteen days had been above 50°, 


yet it proved sweet and palatable.’ 
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four or five weeks in the outset, and’ dccasionally assailed by the 
septical influences of rain, fog, heat, and electricity, and yet it 
has proved perfectly sweet. It may be remarked, that unsalted 
meat that has been preserved four or five months in a cold climate, 
and then brought back to the British coasts during the warmth of 
summer, must be consumed very speedily after it is cut into, or it 
will fail in a day or two. It will seldom, indeed, keep sweet after 
being cooked above 20 or 30 hours. 

‘ A further antiseptical effect is produced by the cold of the polar 
countries, on animal and vegetable substances, so as to preserve 
them, if they remain in the same climate, unchanged for a period of 
many years. “‘ It is observable,”” says Martens, in his “ Voyage 
to Spitzbergen,’”’ ‘ that a dead carcase doth not easily rot or 
consume ; for it has been found, that a man buried ten years before, 
still retained his perfect shape and dress.’”? An instance corrobor- 
ative of this remark is given by M. Bleau, who, in his Atlas His- 
torique, informs us, that the bodies of seven Dutch seamen, who 
perished in Spitzbergen, in the year 1635, when attempting to 
pass the winter there, were found twenty years afterwards, by some 
sailors who happened to land about the place where they were in- 
terred, in a perfect state, not having suffered the smallest degree 
of putrefaction. 

* Wood and other vegetable substances are preserved in a similar 
manner. During my exploration of the shores of Spitzbergen, in 
the year 1818, several huts, and some coffins built entirely of 
wood, were observed. One of the latter appeared, by an adjoining 
inscription, to contain the body of a native of Britain, who had 
died in the year 1788; and though the coffin had lain completely 
exposed, excepting when covered with snow, during a period of 
thirty years, the wood of which it was composed not only was 
undecayed, but appeared quite fresh and new. It was painted 
red ; and the colour even seemed to be but little faded. Things 
of a similar kind, indeed, have been met with in Spitzbergen, which 
have resisted all injury from the weather, during the lapse of a 
century.’ 


Though the science of Meteorology is still in its infancy, 
and depends on a knowlege of various subtle and even in- 
visible elements, Mr. Scoresby justly remarks that the inven- 
tion of physical instruments for the measurement of the 
pressure, temperature, and moisture of the atmosphere, has 
enabled observers to deduce certain formule and general 
results, which promise to be multiplied with the progress of 
discovery. ‘The mean annual temperature, for example, of 
any extensive tract of country, has been found to undergo 
little variation in a series of years, though the respective sea- 
sons of one year may have differed much from those of 
another; and Professor Mayer’s rule for assigning the tem- 
perature of any parallel of latitude has been found to coin- 
cide very nearly with the results of actual observation: but, 
15 when 
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when applied to the vicinity of the north Pole, it proves. 
widely defective, an anomalous reduction of temperature being 
occasioned by the enormous accumulation of ice. Instead, 
therefore, of 31°, or 32°, being assumed as the mean tempe- 
rature of the Pole, the author endeavours to shew, by a com- 
bination of data, founded partly on fact and partly on analogy, 
that 10° is a much nearer approximation. The speculative 
portion of his reasoning on this curious topic is, at least, 
plausible and ingenious ; and he meets some of the more 
obvious objections that may be urged against it. His tabular 
statements of the degrees of temperature in high latitudes 
will, at all events, be duly appreciated by his nautical and 
scientific readers. 

If the changes of pressure in the northern atmosphere, as 
indicated by the barometer, are both sudden and consider- 
able, the mean of the highest and the lowest observations, in 
a long series, as in the case of temperature, very nearly cor- 
responds with the mean pressure. Opportunities have not 
hitherto occurred of noting the changes of the barometer in 
high latitudes, during the winter-months: but, during the 
other seasons of the year, it seems to prove a very faithful 
index of the weather; and hence its value to the mariner, in 
regions liable to the most abrupt transitions, as from a perfect 
calm to a violent storm, is almost incalculable. ‘The greatest 
height of the mercury which the author observed in the 
course of twelve voyages was 30,57, and the greatest depres- 
sion, 28,03. He could never detect any small periodical 
changes expressive of atmospheric tides: but the greatest fall 
was generally followed or preceded by the greatest rise. — 
Other general results are stated, which may afford useful hints 
to those who are employed in the Greenland whale-fishery. 

The azure of the polar sky, when unobscured, is deeper 
than that of a winter sky in this island, and the air is very 
transparent; so that, in a clear day, objects may be discerned 
at a great distance with a perspective glass, though such as 
are on the horizon appear to be affected with a tremulous 
motion, from the quantity of delicate icy crystals which float 
in the air. Notwithstanding the prevailing moisture of the 
atmosphere in high latitudes, the air of a heated room, or of 
a ship’s cabin, indicates such an intense degree of dryness 
during great cold, that Leslie’s hygrometer has been known 
to mark 150 degrees; and the wainscoting will sometimes 


shrink half an inch, in a panel of fifteen inches broad. 


‘ The force of the sun’s rays is sometimes remarkable. Where 
they fall upon the snow-clad surface of the ice or land, they are, 
in a great measure, reflected, without producing any material 
clevation 
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elevation of temperature; but when they impinge on the black 
exterior of a ship, the pitch on one side occasionally becomes 
fluid, while ice is rapidly generated on the other ; or while a ther- 
mometer, pnaes against the black paint-work on which the sun 
shines, indicates a temperature of 80 or go degrees, or even 


more, on the opposite side of the ship a cold of 20 degrees is 
sometimes found to prevail. 


‘ This remarkable force of the sun’s rays is accompanied with 
a corresponding intensity of light. A person placed in the centre 
of a field or other compact body of ice, under a cloudless atmo- 
sphere and elevated sun, experiences such an extraordinary inten- 
sity of light, that, if it be encountered for any length of time, it is 
not only productive of a most painful sensation in the eyes, but 
sometimes of temporary, or even, as I have heard, of permanent 
blindness. Under such circumstances, the use of green glasses 
affords a most agreeable relief. Some of the Indians in North 
America defend their eyes by the use of a kind of wooden spec- 
tacles, having, instead of glasses, a narrow perpendicular slit op- 
posite to each eye. This simple contrivance, which intercepts, 
perhaps, nine-tenths of the light that would reach a naked eye, 
prevents any painful consequences from the most intense reflec- 
tion of light that ever occurs.’ 


Atmospherical appearances arising from reflection and re- 
fraction, such as looming, &c. have been noticed by preceding 
voyagers: but they are here described with great minuteness. 
Such of them as are more peculiar to the northern latitudes 
have usually been observed in the evening or night, after a 
clear day, and on the commencement or approach of easter! 
winds. With regard to winds in general, they are ais 
more irregular and more local than even in our temperate 
countries ; and storms arise and subside more suddenly, as we 
find exemplified by some striking instances which fell under 
the author’s own observation. Even several distinct and op- 
posite winds will occasionally prevail at the same instant, and 
within the range of the visible horizon.— Lightning is seldom 
seen to the northward of the Arctic circle, and, when it does 
occur, is seldom accompanied with thunder. It is said that 
in Spitzbergen neither thunder nor lightning has been ob- 
served. ‘For my own part,’ Mr. Scoresby remarks, ‘I 
have never seen lightning to the northward of latitude 65°, 
and only in two instances, when at any considerable distance 
from land. July the 25th, 1815, latitude 63°, longitude 
o° 55' W., lightning was seen in the western quarter ; and on 
the 4th of April in the same year, much lightning with 
thunder occurred in the latitude of 65°, and longitude 
o°? 10! W. In no other cases have I seen lightning at sea, 
excepting when within 20 or 30 leagues of land.’ 
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Rain is by no means common, except in the months of 
July and August, and then only with southerly or westerly 
winds; and near to the 8oth parallel of latitude it seldom if 
ever occurs. Genuine hail, also, is scarcely ever seen: but 
a white and snowy concretion, somewhat resembling it, is 
more common. ‘The configurations of the crystals of snow 
are principally stelliform and hexagonal; ‘ though almost 
every shape, of which the generating angles of 60° and 120° 
are susceptible, may, in the course of a few years’ observation, 
be discovered.’ Many of them are of great beauty and ele- 
gance. ‘Their formation, as well as that of frost-rime, which 
differs from common hoar-frost, have obviously exercised 
much of Mr. Scoresby’s attentive observation. Should we, 
however, concede to him the justness of his theory on this 
very obscure problem, the causes of the invariable tendencies 
of * the molecules, and of the crystallizing integral particles,’ 
would still remain involved in darkness. — A summary of the 
principal facts relative to the phanomenon of fog, and some 
ingenious directions for ascertaining the sun’s altitude during 
the prevalence of this annoyance to mariners, close an excel- 
lent chapter on the meteorology of the Arctic seas. 


[To be continued.) 
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Art. II. Julia Alpinula ; with the Captive of Stamboul, and 
other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen, Author of *‘ Aonian Hours, 
&c.” 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards, Warren. 1820. 


LTHOUGH it is now too late to dispute the dogma, poeta 
£ nascitur, of the Roman author, which has been suffered to 
pass unquestioned into a much approved axiom, we may yet 
be permitted to assert that, even in this heaven-bestowed 
mystery of poetry, success must in a great measure be owing 
to the attention and cultivation of mind which are devoted to 
it. A poet does not start into existence like Minerva from 
the head of Jove, full grown and ready armed: he has to 
undergo the painful discipline of a poetical infancy ; to study 
all the intricate delicacies of poetical expression; to chain 
down his vivid thoughts and lofty aspirations in the fetters 
with which taste has restrained the language of poetry; and, 
lastly, to behold without discouragement his own weak efforts, 
and not to despair when he places his compositions at the side 
of the marvels which past times have wrought. ‘The arm of 
the warrior was once weak in infancy; and our own times 
have afforded us an example of a poet, whose after-labours 
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have been so superior to his juvenile attempts that he may be 
said (in his own language) to 


——— ‘“ misbeseem the promise of his spring.” 


In forming a correct judgment of the merits of a poet, 
therefore, we may be able to speak with accuracy of the ex- 
tent of his powers, while it is impossible for us to ascertain to 
what a pitch he may improve them: but, when the same author 
again appeals to the public, we are then enabled not only to 
speak of his positive excellence, but to form an opinion of 
the progress of his mind and the probability of his eventual 
success. It is, indeed, among the pleasantest of our labours 
to mark the gradual improvement of a poetical character ; to 
see the high and noble thoughts which had been but dimly 
shadowed out in the fearfulness of youthful enterprize, gra- 
dually assuming their own vivid and beautiful shapes, cleared 
from that indistinct twilight which pervades a young poet’s 
mind; to observe him wisely throwing off those puerilities of 
style, that false affectation of singularity, and that gaudiness 
of colouring, which are'so generally the faults of youth; to 
behold his compositions assuming a chaster simplicity of feel- 
ing, and a severer and deeper tone ;— in short, to find the 
strong marks of matured reflection occupying the place of 
youthful inexperience, and all the most delicate feelings of 
the heart stript of every false ornament and laid open to the 
view. This is the lofty course which we delight to see a young 
and ardent spirit pursuing, in the too rare instances in which 
we can perceive it; and to such an one we exclaim, ‘* Macte 
zoitur virtule, puer.” 

The author of the volume before us has, we suppose, met 
with sufficient encouragement in his former attempts* to induce 
him again to appear before the public ; and we have the satis- 
faction of remarking a decided improvement in his style, 
though it still betrays many inaccuracies and imperfections. 
In reading his poems, the first idea which strikes the mind is 
a sense of indistinctness, a want of clearness of effect, which 
is often observable in the compositions of young authors. In 
the mind of the poet, no doubt, shades of thought and feel- 
ing exist, which he can express only in terms that are very 
inadequate to convey a strong and vivid sense of his meaning ; 
and yet even this approximation to beauty is felt, though it - 
may not be perfectly understood, by those who possess a high 
and poetical imagination. Some of the finest passages 

* See “ Aonian Hours,” a poem in two cantos, and other 
poems, noticed in our Review for January last. 
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Shakspeare are written in this spirit; passages which it 
would be impossible to analyze, or reduce into common lan- 
guage. When, however, this indistinctness of thought and 
expression pervades the general style of a poet, it becomes a 
fault instead of a beauty. 

For the story of Julia Alpinula, Mr. Wiffen is indebted 
to the mention of it in the third canto of * Childe Harold.” 
It may, however, be doubted whether the incidents and cha- 
racters were suffictent in variety and interest to form the basis 
of a tale, even of the length of that which Mr. W. has pro- 
duced. After having perused his ‘ Julia Alpinula,’ no one 
would imagine that it was the story of which the author of 
Childe Harold has asserted that he knew no history of deeper 
interest. ‘The digressions and the reflections, also, in which 
Mr. Wiffen has indulged, have rendered his narrative rather 
dull. —The story is very simple. Julia was the daughter of 
Julius Alpinus, the chief of Aventicum, who, when the consul 
Cecina was ravaging his country, armed himself at the call of 
freedom, and was taken prisoner by his enemy. His daughter 
throws herself at the feet of the consul, and prays for the life 
and liberty of her father: when Cecina, pretending to grant 
her request, orders the bonds to be struck off the limbs of the 
captive, and directs him to be led out of the hall. He no 
sooner passes the threshold, however, than he is treacher- 
ously put to death by the Roman knights; and Julia, 
dashed from the heights of hope to despair, mourns, droops, 
and dies. 

The portrait of Julia is very pleasingly drawn : 


‘ And she was beautiful! her face 

Was flushed with an angelic grace ; 

The amorous Sun had wooed it too, 

And touched it with a richer hue; 

But those who gazed might well declare 

They could not wish that face more fair. 

Her locks of hyacinthine brown, 

O’er the white brow hung loosely down, 

Contrasting in the shades they throw, 

With the blue, loving eyes below. 

And in those eyes there shone a ray, 
That like a sweet, consuming fire, 
Thrilled every soul with chaste desire, 

Yet kept all evil things away. 

They who but slightly viewed, had said 
Pride was her intimate, for tall 

She was — and in her lightest tread 
Moved like a princess, but of all 

That seeming loftiness, the key 

Was an inborn nobility ; 
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The spirit’s fire, the crowning charm 
Of a mind exquisitely warm : 
In whose unsullied leaf was wrought 
All that was delicate in thought, 
And beautiful in deed, with these, 
She sought all living things to please, 
But most to act a daughter’s part 
Was the Aurora of her heart. 
So grateful for a kindness ! kind 
Herself in act, and thought, and mind; 
Tis true, the assurance was not loud, 
But those who heard might more than guess 
The resolution deeply vowed ; 
Her fine eyes swam with tenderness, 
And spoke appeal more eloquent 
Than words can breathe, or fancy paint. 
Their passionate orbs such brilliance haunted, 
As soothed by turns, by turns enchanted ; 
They seemed to chain the gazer’s soul 
As if with an electric link, 
And most he felt their strong controul, 
When most their timid glance would shrink. 
Like sunshine somewhat spent in shade, 
The smile upon her features played ; 
A glory, bursting half from gloom, 
So vividly, and yet so swift, 
We cannot fix its transient bloom, 
For pleasure’s, or for sorrow’s gift, 
But deem it Heaven’s own Cherubin, 
Lighting the lamp of soul within.’ 


The parting of the father and daughter is also well told: 





¢ How could he'see his daughter’s face, 
How meet her mournful, mute appeal, 
And in her long and last embrace, 
And in her voiceless anguish trace 
All that himself must shortly feel, 
And in her desolate farewell 
See the despair she will not tell. 
Oh why should hearts no fears can shake, 
With softer feelings bend or break ! 
He wanders wide, — he lingers late. 
Pausing, he treads the longest way, 
Then, all impatient of delay, 
With swift stride intercepts his fate ; 
He stands within the Ionic gate— 
The gate — the marble hall — alas, 
That e’er that hall he must repass ! 
——— She sate, her pale cheek on her hand; 
Each drooping eyelash wet with grieving ; 
She heard his step — she saw him stand — 
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Nor could resolve her mind’s misgiving ; 

As wilder grew her bosom’s heaving, 
She raised her blue eye from the floor, — 

In him there was no sign of strife, 

And steadfastly her glance he bore: 

That stoical resolve could tell 

To her the dreaded truth too well ; 

She did not rise — she did not speak — 

She uttered voice, nor groan, nor shriek, 

But low in virgin meekness bowed, 

And Nature’s daughter wept aloud !’ 


The following lines, which breathe much tender and me- 


lancholy feeling, are the commencement of the death-scene 
of the desolate Julia: 


‘ The leaf is yellowing on the tree ; 
Glad o’er the blossom hums the bee; 
The sun declining from his height 
Sends down to earth a heaven of light, 
Not sad, though soft — not gay, though glowing; 
The deep, clear lake has stilled its flowing ; 
The boat, within its waters glassed, 
Feels not a breath of air blow past ; 
Not one small bird we hear to tune 
Its bill beneath the mellow noon ; 
But blue-eyed girls of fairy shapes 
With simple hymas to fill the vallies, 
As from the vines they pluck the grapes, 
And press them, purpling Autumn’s chalice, 
And earth below, and sky above, 
Are full of quiet, full of love. 
"Twas in the twilight of that eve, 
Julia the last time walked abroad ; 
The hue — the hour — the water’s heave — 
And splendid sky her spirit awed. 
Then brought the sweet south wind to soothe, 
Warm from the blooms she nursed in youth, 
A fading breath, a fragrance sere, 
In funeral of the withered year. 
It came, it played with odorous wings, 
Upon her lyre’s thrice holy strings, 
Which oft, when day had ceased to roll, 
She touched to soothe her father’s soul, 
That odour of decay, that tone 
Across her languid senses blown, 
Whispering divinely of the praise, 
The endearments of departed days, 
Unlocked, as with a golden key, 
The long-sealed springs of memory. 
The air was bliss, the music balm, 
Her quick heart fluttered at the charm, 
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And she was soothed ; her gentle mind 
All things renewed, recalled, combined, 
She loved and lived o’er all again, 
If not with pleasure, not with pain ; 
For pain she felt had lost its sting, 
Death had no bitterness to bring ; 
Refined from passion’s earthly shade, 
O, what was life but bliss delayed ! 
She looked to Heaven; the darkening blue 
Melted into her heart like dew; 
That heart was happy, and though night 
Was gathering quickly o’er it bright, 
She felt her passing hour was come, 
And pined for her Elysian home.’ 


We should be glad, if our limits allowed us, to transcribe 
Julia’s hymn to Proserpine; which is written in the style of 
the invocation to Sabrina, in Comus, and contains many 
spirited lines. 

‘The Captive of Stamboul’ possesses more of that sort 
of interest which should distinguish a poetic tale than the 
story of Julia Alpinula. It has more variety, more charac- 
ter, and more force; in short, it is more like the tales of 
Lord Byron, which are, or have been, the model of the day. 
This style of writing has become fashionable and popular only 
within these few years; that is to say, since the present race 
of poets commenced their career. ‘The character of English 
poetry within that time has undergone a wonderful change ;— 
a change which may most properly be attributed to the many 
very extraordinary circumstances that have occurred within 
the last half century, and cannot have failed to exert a power- 
ful effect on the minds and imaginations of men. The public 
intellect is wound to a high pitch, and the public feelings are 
all highly excited: —we are no longer contented with the 
peaceable imitation of our progenitors; —we no longer tolerate 
the mediocrity of intellect which distinguished the reigns of 
George the First and his successor ;——we are no longer satis- 
fied with unobtrusive elegies or calm pastorals, intermingled 
occasionally with a spirited war-song on the success of the 
British arms. In reading the works of all the great modern 
poets, we cannot fail to remark that their first object is not 
to gain the approbation of the judgment, but to rouse the 
feelings of the heart ; not so much to strike the strings of the 
lyre as the chords of the soul. In pursuance of this taste, 
we find most of the poets of the day abandoning all mere 
detail and narrative, and confining themselves to the deline- 
ation of the stronger passions of the mind; and hence we 


have those masterly sketches of powerful feeling ae 
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lately been presented to us ;—those short tales in which love, 
or hatred, or revenge is, as it were, concentrated, and by which 
the heart of the reader is so intensely excited. It is not, 
however, a good symptom of the soundness of the poetical 
taste of the present times, that the epic has been so com- 
pletely abandoned ; or at least is so much above the feelings 
and, perhaps, we may say, the industry of the generality of 
modern readers, as to have ceased to be a popular form of 
composition. Information and reading have been extended 
in an unparalleled manner in the present age: but, as the 
stream has become broader, it is necessarily less deep; and 
we may justly question whether the interests of true taste 
have been promoted in a manner adequate to the extension 
of general knowlege. We have acquired a great many more 
readers, but we very much doubt whether the number of 
good judges has increased in proportion. 

Sir Walter Scott was the first to introduce that style of com- 
position which may be not improperly termed the modern epic ; 
and Lord Byron improved on it by compressing it into as small 
a shape as he could, with the same portion of strength, spirit, 
and interest. After him we have had a legion of imitators of 
every varying degree of merit, till our eyes have almost turned 
with disgust from those portentous words * A Tale,” that 
usually follow the title which the versifier has chosen. — 
Among this pecus imitatorum, Mr. Wiffen must certainly be 
placed, though he holds in it a respectable rank. He may, 
perhaps, assert that it is only his misfortune to write after 
Lord Byron: but we must still think that, had his Lordship 
never written, Mr. Wiffen’s poems would not bear the shape 
which they now assume. We grant that much se be said 
in extenuation of this offence in a young poet, whose head and 
heart are full of all the bright and glorious images with which 
such a writer as Lord Byron abounds: we know that it must 
tincture his manner, and derogate from his criginality ; and we 
only mention it as a fact characteristic of Mr. Wiffen’s poetry. 
{t is a fault which often yields to time and new impressions ; 
and, if an author possesses any portion of original genius and 
feeling, it must sooner or later work its way into open day- 
light, unfettered by the trammels of early predilections or pre- 
judices. We must imbibe the thoughts of others before we 
can form any original ideas; and a young poet may be con- 
tented to tread to a certain extent in the steps of his pre- 
decessors. 

As to the incidents which compose the tale of the ‘ Captive 
of Stamboul,’ they are taken from a passage in Gibbon, with 
some additions and variations, in order to convert them to 
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poetic uses. Andronicus, the grandson of Alexius Comnenus,. 
is cast into a dungeon by the Emperor Manuel in a fit of 
hatred and jealous power; and the opening of the poem de- 
scribes two ‘knights passing, in their lonely boat, the sea- 
beaten tower in which the illustrious captive is confined. — 
One of them relates to the other the story of the Prince’s 
wrongs; and, moved by his situation, they determine to free 
him, or perish in the attempt. 


‘ « Q Heaven forbid!’ the youth replied, 
«¢ And freedom’s voice, and knighthood’s call ! 
Cosmo, I left a plighted bride, 
Her tears will stain her father’s hall, 
If fortune cross, or aught delay 
Her warrior in his homeward way ! 
And dear the cause must be, to buy 
From me those diamonds of the eye! 
At price then of those drops, whose dew 
Will wring another’s bosom too, 
I am thine own, by crag or wave, 
To watch or win, to strike or save. 
I could not dare to see again 
Her portico of purple vines, 
If but dishonour’s thought should stain 
The star which on my bosom shines: 
But doom the arm that perils not 
In beauty’s quarrel, every vein 
That runs with ruddy drops, to rot 
Beneath a taunting chain, 
And that ignoblest hands should rase 
The crest and spur from one so base.”’ ’ 


The elder warrior then tells his companion that, in exa- 
mining the ruined tower, he had discovered 


‘ Some semblance of a dizzy stair ;? 


and that he would find means to accomplish the escape of 
Prince Andron. 

In the mean time, the guard enters the cell of the prisoner, 
and finds his shackles empty and the captive flown. ‘Then 
we have a long description of the Emperor’s fury and anger 
on hearing this account, not conceived in the best possible 
taste: but his agitation is calmed on beholding the entrance 
of Eudora, the wife of Andronicus, whom he had summoned 
to his presence on suspicion of her having been accessory to 


the flight of her lord: 


¢ And, O! so fair, so soft, so young! 
Can this Eudora be the star 
Which governed Andron’s fate in war ; 
| | She 
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She who his cares and toils to soothe, 
Left State’s bright palace for the stir 
Of camps and leaguered towns? in sooth, 
. Love’s most enthusiast worshipper ! 
Who all day long would watch with eye 

And heart that trembled but for him, 
His course of glory, till the sky, 

At dewfall, waxed dim, 

And the shrill horn recalled his foot 
From conquering charge, or far pursuit ; 
She, who would then, with fond embrace, 
Unclasp the vizor from his face, 

Bear water whence cool fountains flow, 
To slake his thirst and bathe his brow, 
Or, last extremity of pain, 

Bind with her scarf the wounds which gush 
In heavy drops from the gashed vein ; 
And whilst her bleeding hero deep 
Enjoys the fever-balm of sleep, 

Each rude, disturbing murmur hush, 
So that not e’en the slightest thing 
Had leave to flutter on the wing ; 

In peril, care, and agony, 
His minister: can this be she ?” 


In despite of her beauty and her misfortunes, the Empcror 
erders her to be confined in the tower from which her hus- 
band had made his escape. Andronicus, in the meanwhile, 
was not far distant. He had succeeded in breaking his chain, 
and had discovered in the walls of the tower some uncemented 
stones, by the removal of which he was enabled to enter the 
passage that led to the broken steps seen by the elder war- 
rior. While he was remaining concealed in the ruins, he 
heard the doors of his prison closed on a new captive, whom 
he soon found to be his suffering Eudora; and in the dead of 
the night he returned into the cell, where Eudora was sleep- 
ing. We have not room for the pathetic description of their 
mutual joy when she awakes. By the assistance of the two 
warriors, who make their appearance at the proper time, and 
by the aid of a ring, (we presume, the imperial signet,) which 
with great propriety came into the possession of the fugitives, 
the Prince and Eudora make their escape ; at which event the 
reader, of course, is very much rejoiced. We should men- 
tion that they fly for safety over the sea. 


‘ No longer tossed upon the waves of night, 
*Tis morn, and ocean smiles again in light; 
The clouds have vanished ere the stars went down, 
And Heaven's deep figure shows without a frown 
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As in Creation’s birth ; around behind, 
The azure waves are rolled before the wind ; 
There one white sail glides happily and fleet, 


As speed and sunshine fill the flowing sheet. 
* * * * * a 


Through noon, through eve, through night, a second day 
Burns on the wave, but still away, away. : 

The bark lies forward to a barbarous shore, 

And doubt expires, and danger is no more.’ 


In his versification, Mr. Wiffen very frequently imitates 
Moore, and sometimes not most successfully. He is also rather 
too much attached to double rhymes, of which the pursuit of 
Andronicus (p. 150.) is a flagrant instance ; and there is abso- 
lutely a page full of participles.) Many of his rhymes are 
inadmissible, of which it is impossible that he must not be 


aware; and we cannot see any beauty in the alliteration of 
numbers of his lines, such as 


‘ A startling vision, void and vain, 
Whirled into whiteness round the rock.’ 


Mr. W. should beware, moreover, of incongruity in his 
images. — Considerable merit is displayed in the smaller pieces 
at the end of the volume; particularly in the lines on a seal, 
with the motto con te sdno, and those ‘ written beneath a mi- 
niature in the possession of a friend.’ We remarked, in our 
former article relative to Mr. W., that he belonged to the 
Society of Quakers, among whom the profession of poetry has 
been somewhat rare; and we are glad to find that the in- 
stances of their worship of the Muses are becoming more 
frequent, since it is probable that the influence of the sacred 
Nine may be beneficial in softening some of the rigorous pecu- 
liarities of that sect, while we trust that it is not likely to 
intrude on any of the better qualities by which they are dis- 
tinguished. We have now before us another volume of 


poems by one of Mr. W.’s brotherhood; which we mean 
to notice in a subsequent page. 





Art. III. Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. 


By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 439. 14s. Boards. Hone, 
1819. 


‘ Wooxks,” says Milton, ‘ are not dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 

soul was whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve, as in 
a viol, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intel- 
lect that bred them.” This is a “ viol” of Zau de mille fleurs 
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to those who inhale the fragrance only: but it is aqua-fortis 
to him on whose skin a single drop falls; a blister rises in- 
stantly on the spot. It is very volatile, and very pungent; 
and we are almost afraid to take out the cork: 


‘‘ It is of a nature so subtle 
That, unless it be luted with care, 
The odour will fly through the bottle, 
And its spirit impregnate the air.” 


The curses of Caliban on Prospero are not more venomous 
or more various than Mr. Hazlitt’s denunciations against 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, the author of letters signed 
Vetus, the editors of the Courier, ‘Times, &c. &c. : 





‘¢ all the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on them ;” 


and they are * pinch’d as thick as honeycombs, each pinch 
more stinging than the bees that made them.” If any of 
these gentlemen, therefore, should in their turn avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which Mr. Hazlitt affords, by the 
present republication of his fugitive pieces, and “rack him 
with old cramps and fill all Ais bones with aches,” he must 
bear the visitation with composure; for they may exclaim, 


‘ You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse: the red plague rid you 
For learning me your language.” 


It is almost extra-judicial in ws, however, to notice this vo- 
lume, otherwise than simply te announce its appearance, as 
we should do if Mr. Perry or Mr. Walter were to collect into 
a volume the leading paragraphs and the postscripts for the last 
ten years of the Morning Chronicle or the Times. We be- 
lieve that no articles occur in the work before us which have 
not appeared in some of the news-papers of the day, as por- 
traits of character, criticisms on political writers or on poli- 
tical works, jeux d’esprit, &c.: but the ardent and unstudied 
eloquence, the fertile fancy, the quick sensibility, and the dis- 
criminating genius, which Mr. Hazlitt has displayed in the 
works that have already come before us *, would naturall 
tempt us to stray from the turnpike-road of professional duty, 
and wander with him wheresoever he invites us. ‘To speak 
honestly, however, we do not think that Mr. Hazlitt will ob- 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. xci. p.53., for an account of his 
Characters~of Shakspeare’s Plays, and his remarks on the English 
Poets and Comic Writers. 
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tain much accession of fame from the present volume. Shak- 
speare is the object of his idolatry; and the rapturous 
enthusiasm, which burns within his own breast, kindles a 
corresponding flame in those whom he summonses to worship 
at the same shrine : — but the feelings of scorn, hatred, and 
contempt, fortunately for mankind, are not so easily commu- 
nicable as the better feelings of respect, love, and admiration. 
‘I am no politician,’ says the author of these ¢ Political 
Essays,’ in the very first sentence of his book, ¢ and still less 
can I be said to be a party-man.’ True it is that he very 
rarely indulges in the discussion of a political principle, for he 
confines himself almost exclusively to the vituperation of 
political characters, and indeed of political parties generally. 
He is certainly ‘no party-man:’ for Whig and Tory, Radical 
and Reformer, are almost equal objects of his invective: but, 
as the endearments of a courtezan are rendered worthless by 
the indiscriminate profusion with which she lavishes them, so 
neither do we pay much regard to the maledictions of a 
Timon or an Apemantus. We should say to Mr. Hazlitt, 


«¢ Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin 
Which, in the bluster of thy wrath, must fall 
With those that have offended.” 


He has been accustomed to look with such intensity and acute- 
ness on the vices of political parties, that Maw himself seems 
at last to have become an object of his contempt. 

After having thus opened the case, we must call in evidence 
to establish the statement. Call in a Tory. 


¢ His principle is to follow the leader; and this is the infallible 
rule to have numbers and success on your side, to be on the side 
of success and numbers. Power is the rock of his salvation; 
priestcraft is the second article of his implicit creed. He does 
not trouble himself to inquire which is the best form of govern- 
ment — but he knows that the reigning monarch is ‘ the best of 
kings.” He does not, like a fool, contest for modes of faith ; but 
like a wise man, swears by that which is by law established. He 
has no principles himself, nor does he profess to have any, but 
will cut your throat for differing with any of his bigoted dogmas, 
or for objecting to any act of power that he supposes necessary 
to his interest. He will take his Bible-oath that black is white, 
and that whatever is, is right, if it is for his convenience. He is 
for having a slice in the loan, a share in a borough, a situation in 
the church or state, or for standing well with those who have. 
He is not for empty speculations, but for full pockets. He is for 
having plenty of beef and pudding, a good coat to his back, a 
good house over his head, and for cutting a respectable figure in 
the world. He is Epicurt de grege porcus — not a man but a _ 
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He is styed in his prejudices —he wallows in the mire of his 
senses — he cannot get beyond the trough of his sordid appetites, 
whether it is of gold or wood. Truth and falsehood are, to him, 
something to buy and sell ; principle and conscience, something 
to eat and drink. He tramples on the plea of humanity, and 
lives, like a caterpillar, on the decay of public good. Beast as 
he is, he knows that the King is the fountain of honour, that 
there are good things to be had in the Church, treats the cloth 
with respect, bows to a magistrate, lies to the tax-gatherer, nick- 


names the Reformers, and ‘ blesses the Regent and the Duke of 
York.” ’ 


Now call in a Whig: 


¢ A Whig is properly what is called a Trimmer — that is, a 
coward to both sides of a question, who dare not be a knave nor 
an honest man, but is a sort of whiffling, shuffling, cunning, silly, 
contemptible, unmeaning negation of the two. He is a poor pur- 
blind creature, who halts between two opinions, and complains 
that he cannot get any two people to think alike. He is a cloak 
for corruption, and a mar-plot to freedom. He will neither do 
any thing himself, nor let any one else doit. He is on bad terms 
with the Government, and not on good ones with the people. He 
is an impertinence and a contradiction in the state. If he hasa 
casting weight, for fear of overdoing the mark, he throws it into 
the wrong scale. He is a person of equally feeble understanding 
and passions. He has some notion of what is right, just enough 
to hinder him from pursuing his own interest: he has selfish and 
worldly prudence enough, not to let him embark in any bold or 
decided measure for the advancement of truth and justice. He is 
afraid of his own conscience,’ &c. &c. 


A Reformer, we are told, is necessarily and naturally a 
Marplot; for, in the first place, * he does not very well know 
what he would de at; secondly, if he did, he does not care 
very much about it; and, thirdly, he is governed habitually 
by a spirit of contradiction, and is always wise beyond what 
is practicable.’ Notwithstanding this indifferentism, curiously 
attributed to a character which has never before been charged 
with any thing like inactivity, it is acknowleged that the first 
principle of a Reformer’s mind is the supremacy of con- 
science and the independent right of private judgment; and 
the recognition of these latter qualities might have induced 
us to suppose that Mr. Hazlitt had ranked himself as a 


Reformer, had he not in the next page described a patriot of 
this stamp as 


‘ Really indifferent about every thing but what he cannot have ; 
instead of making his option between two things, a good or an 
evil, within his reach, our exquisite Sir sets up a third thing as the 
object of his choice, with some impossible condition annexed to it, 
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— to dream, to talk, to write, to be meddlesome and troublesome 
about, to serve him for a topic of captious discontent or vague 
declamation, and which if he saw any hopes of cordial agreement 
or practical co-operation to carry it into effect, he would instantly 
contrive to mar, and split it into a thousand fractions, doubts, and 
scruples, to make it an impossibility for any thing ever to be done 
for the good of mankind, which is merely the plaything of his 
theoretical imbecility and active impertinence! The goddess of 
his idolatry is and will always remain a cloud, instead of a Juno. 
One of these virtuosos, these Nicolas Gimcracks of Reform, full 
of intolerable and vain conceit, sits smiling in the baby-house of 
his imagination, “ pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw,” 
trimming the balance of power in the looking-glass of his own 
self-complacency,’ &c. &c. 


To close the case on the part of the prosecution, after having 
given the evidence of Whig, Tory, and Reformer, we shall 
put into the witness-box Man himself. 


‘ Man is a toad-eating animal. The admiration of power in 
others is as common to man as the love of it in himself: the one 
makes him a tyrant, the othera slave. It is not he alone, who wears 
the golden crown, that is proud of it: the wretch who pines in a 
dungeon, and in chains, is dazzled with it; and if he could but 
shake off his own fetters, would care but little about the wretches 
whom he left behind him, so that he might have an opportunity, 
on being set free himself, of gazing at this glittering gew-gaw 
‘¢ on some high holiday of once a year.”? The slave, who has no 
other hope or consolation, clings to the apparition of royal magni- 
ficence, which insults his misery and his despair; stares through 
the hollow eyes of famine at the insolence of pride and luxury 
which has occasioned it, and hugs his chains the closer, because 
he has nothing else left. The French, under the old regime, made 
the glory of their Grand Monarque a set-off against rags and hun- 
ger, equally satisfied with shows or bread ; and the poor Spaniard, 
delivered from temporary to permanent oppression, looks up once 
more with pious awe, to the time-hallowed towers of the Holy 
Inquisition, As the herd of mankind are stripped of every thing, 
in body and mind, so are they thankful for what is left ; as is the 
desolation of their hearts and the wreck of their little all, so is 
the pomp and pride which is built upon their ruin, and their fawn- 
ing admiration of it.’ 

Now, is not this bordering very closely on misanthropy ? 
and are we not justified in saying of such sweeping invective, 
flowing as it may in melodious periods, that from discord to 
discord, rather than * from harmony to harmony, 


‘© Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full on Man ?” 


Yet the welfare of Man is the object of Mr. Hazlitt’s anxi- 


ous and sleepless solicitude! ‘I have a hatred of tyranny, 
and 
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and a contempt for its tools,’ says he : — but Man, we see, 
is not worth his anxiety and solicitude. If he be such a 
grovelling and degraded wretch as he is here represented, let 
him hug his chains; if they are removed from him, he will 
throw them at the head of his liberator, and serve him right 
for his folly. Mr. H., however, is like some testy husbands 
who will suffer nobody to quarrel with their wives but them- 
selves: nay, if a third person attempts to separate them in 
the very heat of cuffs, slaps, and scratches, the enraged par- 
ties will for the moment suspend their hostilities against each 
other, and unite to fall on the luckless pacificator. Thus, 
when Burke calls us a Swinish Multitude, and contemptu- 
ously defines the people to be “any faction that at any time 
can get the power of the sword into its hands;” when any 
renegado poet or cold-blooded orator calumniates the mass of 
the people, or sports with the sufferings of individuals ; then 
does the indignation of Mr. Hazlitt rise, then does he launch 
the thunder of his eloquence at the daring and insolent of- 
fenders, then does he assert the dignity of Man, and the 
nobleness of his nature! —It has been asked, where are we 
to find the intellect of the people? * Why, all the intellect 
that ever was is theirs,’ says Mr. Hazlitt, fired with the inso- 
lence of the question. All the greatest poets, sages, heroes, 
are ours originally, and by right. — Lord Bacon was surely a 
great man? yes: but not because he was a lord: there is 
nothing of hereditary growth but pride and prejudice. 


‘ Even Burke was one of the people, and would have remained 
with the people to the last, if there had been no court-side for 
him to go over to. The King gave him his pension, not his under- 
standing or his eloquence. It would have been better for him and 
for mankind if he had kept to his principles, and gone without his 
pension. It is thus that the tide of power, constantly setting in 
against the people, swallows up natural genius and acquired 
knowledge in the vortex of corruption, and then they reproach us 
with our want of leaders of weight and influence, to stem the tor- 
rent. All that has ever been done for society has, however, 
been done for it by this intellect, before it was cheapened to be a 
cat’s paw of divine right. All discoveries and all improvements 
in arts, in science, in legislation, in civilization, in every thing 
dear and valuable to the heart of man, have been made by this in- 
tellect — all the triumphs of human genius over the rudest bar- 
barism, the darkest ignorance, the grossest and most inhuman 
superstition, the most unmitigated and remorseless tyranny, have 
been gained for themselves by the people. Great kings, great 
lawgivers, great founders, and great reformers of religion, have 
almost all arisen from among the people.’ 


An irrepressible vehemence pervades the language of Mr. 
Hazlitt, which, when applied to persons, even in their politi- 
cal 
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cal capacity as statesmen, orators, or writers, is calculated to 
alienate and irritate. Reasoning and argument; thus uns 
courteously enforced, lose half their powers of conviction, by 
disdainfully rejecting all the adventitious aid of conciliation 
and persuasion. ‘The taste of the public has, of late years, 
been accustomed to very high stimulants: no plain wholesome 
food will go down; and every thing must be hashed and 
stewed with some “ sauce piquante,” which, however delicious 
to one palate, may be very offensive and disgusting to another. 
Mr. Hazlitt should not cater for such pampered appetites: 
he is far above the employment, and let him leave it to 
his inferiors. His criticisms on our dramatic and poetic 
writers are delightful ; evincing a perception and enjoyment of 
those minor beauties and almost latent graces of composition, 
which are lost on the dull organs of common observers. We 
had much rather, therefore, see him exercising his faculties on 
the belles lettres than on politics: —he has not temper enough 
for the latter. When he draws the characters of Lord Chat- 
ham, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, and examines their 
different styles of oratory, “ Richard is himself again ;” and 
Mr. Hazlitt’s powers of discrimination on such subjects are 
fully displayed. We can, however, afford room for only a 
short specimen. It would have been easy to select many 
more brilliant passages than the following, but it has anti- 
thetic terseness and truth which are very striking : 


‘ I am not going to make an idle panegyric on Burke (he has 
no need of it); but I cannot help looking upon him as the chief 
boast and ornament of the English House of Commons. What 
has been said of him is, I think, strictly true, that ‘‘ he was the 
most eloquent man of his time: his wisdom was greater than his 
eloquence.” The only public man that in my opinion can be put 
in any competition with him, is Lord Chatham: and he mare 3 in 
a sphere so very remote, that it is almost impossible to compare 
them. But though it would perhaps be difficult to determine 
which of them excelled most in his particular way, there is no- 
thing in the world more easy than to point out in what their pecu- 
liar excellences consisted. ‘They were in every respect the re- 
verse of each other. Chatham’s eloquence was popular: his 
wisdom was altogether plain and practical. Burke’s eloquence was 
that of the poet; of the man of high and unbounded fancy: his 
wisdom was profound and contemplative. Chatham’s eloquence 
was calculated to make men act ; Burke’s was calculated to make 
them think. Chatham could have roused the fury of a multitude, 
and wielded their physical energy as he pleased: Burke’s elo- 
quence carried conviction into the mind of the retired and lonely 
student, opened the recesses of the human breast, and lighted up 
the face of nature around him. Chatham supplied his hearers 
with motives to immediate action: Burke furnished them with 
reasons for action which might have little effect upon them at the 
time, 
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time, but for which they would be the wiser and better all their 
lives after. In research, in originality, in variety of knowledge, in 
richness of invention, in depth and comprehension of mind, Burke 
had as much the advantage of Lord Chatham as he was excelled by 
him in plain common sense, in strong feeling, in steadiness of pur- 
pose, in vehemence, in warmth, in enthusiasm, and energy of 
mind. Burke was the man of genius, of fine sense, and subtle 
reasoning ; Chatham was a man of clear understanding, of strong 
sense, and violent passions. Burke’s mind was satisfied with spe- 
culation: Chatham’s was essentially active: it could not rest with- 
out an object. The power which governed Burke’s mind was his 
Imagination ; that which gave its impetus to Chatham’s was Will. 
The one was almost the creature of pure intellect, the other of 
physical temperament.’ 


Of Mr. Fox, he observes, ‘ it is difficult to write a character 
without running into insipidity oc extravagance; and the 
reason of this is, there are no splendid contrasts, no striking 
irregularities, no curious distinctions to work upon ; no ** jut- 
ting frieze, buttress, nor coigne of ’vantage,” for the imagin- 
ation to take hold of. It was a plain marble slab, inscribed 
in plain legible characters, without hieroglyphics or carving. 
The whole of his character may be summed up in two words, 
strength and simplicity.’ In comparing the — qualities 
of the eloquence of Lord Chatham and Mr. Fox, the author 
would trace not only the points of difference but the points of 
resemblance to the characteristic qualities of their minds. 
They were both ‘distinguished by a kind of plain, downright, 
common sense, and by the vehemence of their manner. But 
still there is a great difference between them in both these 
respects. Fox in his opinions was governed by facts; Chat- 
ham was more influenced by the feelings of others respecting 
those facts, and appealed to popular prejudice, while Fox 
appealed to the practical reason of mankind.’ ‘Their impe- 
tuosity, likewise, he considers to have arisen from very dif- 
ferent feelings. ‘ In Chatham it was pride, passion, selt-will, 
impatience of controul, and a determination to have his own 
way, and carry every thing before him. In Fox it was pure 
good nature, a sincere love of truth, an ardent attachment to 
what he conceived to be right, an anxious concern for the wel- 
fare and liberties of mankind.’ 


‘ Chatham resented any attack made upon the cause of liberty 
of which he was the avowed champion, as an indignity offered to 
himself. Fox felt it as a stain upon the honour of his country, and 
as an injury to the rights of his fellow-citizens. The one was 
swayed by his own passions and purposes, with very little regard 
to the consequences ; the sensibility of the other was roused, and 
his passions kindled into a generous flame, by a real interest in 
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whatever related to the welfare of mankind, and by an intense and 
earnest contemplation of the consequences of the measures he 
opposed. It was this union of the zeal of the patriot with the en- 
lightened knowledge of the statesman, that gave to the eloquence 
of Fox its more than mortal energy; that warmed, expanded, 
penetrated every bosom. He relied on the force of truth and na- 
ture alone; the refinements of philosophy, the pomp and pageantry 
of the imagination were forgotten, or seemed light and frivolous ; 
the fate of nations, the welfare of millions, hung suspended as he 
spoke ; a torrent of manly eloquence poured from his heart, bore 
down every thing in its course, and surprised into a momentary 
sense of human feeling the breathing corpses, the wire-moved 
puppets, the stuffed figures, the flexible machinery, the ‘ deaf and 
dumb things” of a court.’ 


In giving our opinion that Mr. Hazlitt’s fame must repose 
on his critical rather than his political lucubrations, we shall 
be sorry if he thinks that we are insensible to the impudent 
and hypocritical sophistries by which corruption is protected. 
We participate with him in all his hatred of tyranny and con- 
tempt for its tools, whatever station in life they occupy, and 
with whatever rank or title they are decorated and disgraced : 
but we have no relish for diffuse, personal, and declamatory 
invective, and of this we have tco much in the volume before 
us. The writer’s command of language is very great, and 
he is sometimes apt to exercise his imperial power like other 
potentates, uncontrouled by judgment or discretion. We 
should be disposed to strike out a few passages from his ex- 
amination of Mr. Malthus’s Doctrines on Population, which 
is exceedingly acute; he has exposed ‘ the swaggering para- 
dox,’ and laid bare its inconsistencies and absurdities: but 
he is a little too cavalier, too contemptuous, fou gross. It is 
by far the closest piece of reasoning in the whole volume, and 
is therefore the best political article: but the reasoning would 
have lost nothing of its force, —nay perhaps it might have gain- 
ed something of efficacy, — had the author strictly confined 
himself to the theory of Mr. Malthus, with its legitimate in- 
xerences and consequences, and refrained from that sin which 
so easily besets him, the indulgence of invective. We shall be 
glad, however, to renew our acquaintance with Mr. Hazlitt: 
who seems, in many respects, 


** a worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpose now.” 


ART. 
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Art. IV. The History of Greenland: including an Account of 
the Mission carried on by the United Brethrenin that Country. 
From the German of David Crantz. With a Continuation to 
the present Time ; illustrative Notes; and an Appendix, con- 
taining a Sketch of the Mission of the Brethren in Labrador. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


o far back as the year 1767, and in our thirty-sixth volume, 
Old Series, p. 331.5 we shortly noticed the first edition of 
this singular performance; and we then took occasion to 
remark that, if faithfully abridged, and purged of its fanati- 
cal phraseology, it might experience a favourable reception 
from the public. ‘The present editors, who date from Ful- 
neck School, and may therefore be fairly presumed to be of 
the Moravian persuasion, profess to have retrenched numerous 
unimportant details and repetitions, to have removed masses 
of heavy narrative, and to have re-moulded the style; adopt- 
ing also a more methodical arrangement of the materials, and 
greatly condensing the missionary annals. 


‘In addition, they say, ‘to Crantz’s own continuation of 
several years of the narration, which has not appeared in English, 
the sources resorted to for the sequel of the history have been the 
continuations of the History of the Brethren, in German, and the 
periodical accounts. Nor should we omit to mention the able and 
judicious ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Brethren’s Missions,” by the 
Rev. J. Holmes, to which the editors have considerable obligations 
in this part of their labours. With respect to the notes, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that they have been added either to explain 
what appeared imperfect and unsatisfactory in the original, or to 
illustrate various interesting subjects. The insertion of such notes 
as touch upon debateable ground will, it is hoped, be construed 
charitably, as they are not intended for the purpose of contro- 
versy, but of illustration.’ 


A large portion of the first volume is devoted to a geo- 
graphical and topographical description of those parts of 
Greenland which had been explored when the author publish- 
ed his history, and to an account of the character, manners, 
and customs of the inhabitants. ‘The series of local notices 
is still sufficiently minute and uninviting, and (as admitted in 
one of the notes) not remarkable for accuracy; besides that 
it is interspersed with various memoranda of missionary settle- 
ments, which should have been reserved for the second volume. 
The observations on ice-bergs, field-ice, drift-wood, the air, 
seasons, &c. are somewhat more attractive: but they are now, 
in a great measure, superseded by the more ample and _ phi- 
losophical reports of Captain Ross and Mr. Scoresby. ‘The 
enumeration of natural objects, though vague, and unsatis- 
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factory to a nomenclaturist of the present day, manifests consi- 
derable diligence of observation ; especially when we reflect on 
the period in which it was consigned to writing, and on the few 
facilities afforded to the author for systematizing his researches. 
A more intelligible and precise view of the mineralogy of the 
country than the text supplies is exhibited in a note, which 
is a transcript of part of the article Greenland, by Sir 
Charles Giesecké, inserted in the Edinburgh Encyclopezedia. 
In another note, we. are furnished with a list of 150 plants, 
from the pen of Dr. D. J. C. Schreber, to whom Crantz com- 
municated his herbarium. Were our Board of Agriculture 
and our Horticultural Societies transferred to this land of 
verdure, their zeal and ingenuity would be rapidly chilled. 


‘ Several trials have been made to grow oats and barley. They 
send up as high a blade as in other countries, but seldom come into 
ear, and are, in the very warmest situations, prevented from 
ripening by the night frosts. 

‘ The gardens cannot be very productive, as no seed can be sown 
till the middle of June. Even then the soil is frozen at a little 
depth below the surface, and in September the frost recommences. 
Every thing must then be taken out of the earth, and laid up to 
keep, except chives, which will endure the winter. Salad and 
cabbage will not bear transplanting, and remain very small. 
Radishes thrive as well as in Europe. The black radishes are 
small, and turnips seldom exceed a pigeon’s egg in size, but they 
may be eaten with greens, and have an excellent taste. This is 
all that can be reared in the gardens, nor will they produce even 
this, unless they are screened from the north wind and the spray 
of the sea-water.’ 


That the soil, at great depths under the sea, may be much 
diversified, is a very reasonable supposition: but it would 
require the easy faith of our worthy missionary to believe, that 
it is the receptacle not only of grass but of large trees. His 
notices of the animals which were, in his day, known to in- 
habit Greenland, are in course very circumscribed; and, 
since the publication of more recent accounts, they are de- 

rived of even the semblance of novelty: but, when we re- 
collect the circumstances under which they were sent to the 
press, we may allow that they bespeak considerable sagacity, 
and a mind superior to some of the prejudices of the times. 
He has also made a liberal use of the writings of Anderson 
and Pottoppidan: yet we need not wonder that, with all his 
care, he has fallen into some mistakes. ‘Thus we suspect that 
he takes for granted the poisonous nature of a small spider, 
to which he alludes. At page 88. (vol. i.) he asserts, without 
qualification, that the salmon-trout is the only river-fish 
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known in the country: but the genuine salmon makes its 
appearance in the next sentence, and the Alpine trout shortly 
afterward. We do not imagine either the author or his 
editors to be correct with regard to the Capelin ; at least, that 
of Newfoundland is neither a Clupea nor a Salmo, but the 
Gadus minutus. We are not surprized that Mr. Crantz gave 
credence to the alleged stated migrations of the herring, 
which Anderson, Pennant, and others, have circumstantially 
detailed: but his editors might have informed his readers 
that this far-famed movement has no foundation in fact. The 
Ray, Raia clavata, is represented as having the power of 
turning its eyes inwards, so as to see through the mouth what 
is passing under it. In one paragraph, too, we are assured 
that this fish has only two small fins underneath, while in the 
next the chine becomes winged with cartilaginous fins, half 
a yard long. — We have no authentic evidence of the common 
whale ever attaining to 200 feet, or of its even approach- 
ing to such dimensions. — In corroboration of the existence 
of the sea-snake, the editors might have adduced the 
testimony of Dr. Barclay, of Edinburgh, and of certain 
American observers, of which we announced the result some 
time ago. 

The picture of the character, customs, and domestic man--. 
ners of the Greenlanders is drawn in a simple, and, we doubt 
not, in a very faithful style. We need scarcely recall its 
prominent features: but we cannot refrain from remarking 
that it exhibits a singular combination of cleanly and dis- 
gustingly dirty habits; as also an unexpected example of the 
happy effects of the indulgence of children, since the Green- 
land boy, who is never contradicted nor chastized, usuall 
becomes a more moral being than one who is born and bred 
in a civilized country. ‘The author, moreover, apprizes us of 
a remarkable physiological fact, without pretending to ac- 
count for it; viz. that a mother usually goes on with her ordi- 
nary occupations till a few hours before child-birth, and 
resumes them immediately after that event. This mitigation 
of the antient curse cannot, in the present instance, be 
ascribed to the heat of the climate, but may possibly be traced 
to the hardy and laborious mode of life to which the women 
of Greenland are condemned. — Of their cookery, we may 
take the following samples : — ‘* A merchant, at a banquet to 
which he was invited, with several respectable Greenlanders, 
counted the following dishes: Dried herrings; dried seals’ 
flesh; the same boiled; half raw or putrid seals’ flesh, called 
mikiak ; boiled awks; part of a whale’s tail in a half putrid 
State, which was considered as the principal dish; dried 
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salmon; dried rein-deer venison; preserves of crowberries, 
mixed with the chyle from the maw of the rein-deer; and, 
lastly, the same enriched with train oil.” — Their mode of 
duelling is a satire on Christian communities : 


‘ The most remarkable circumstance is, that they even decide 
their quarrels by a match of singing and dancing, which they call 
the Singing-Combat. If a Greenlander thinks himself aggrieved 
by another, he discovers no symptom of revengeful designs, anger, 
or vexation, but he composes a satirical poem, which he recites 
with singing and dancing, in the presence of his domestics, and 

articularly the female part of his family, till they know it by rote. 

e then, in the face of the whole country, challenges his antago- 
hist to a satirical duel. The latter appears at the appointed place, 
and both parties enter the lists) The complainant begins to sing 
his satire dancing to the beat of the drum, and cheered by the 
echoing Amna ajah of his partisans, who join in every line, while 
he repeats so many ludicrous stories of which his adversary is the 
subject, that the auditors cannot forbear laughing. When he has 
finished, the respondent steps forth, and retorts the accusation, 
amidst the plaudits of his party, by a similar string of lampoons. 
The accuser rehews the assault, and is again rebuffed; and this 
continues till one of the competitors is weary. He who has the 
last word wins the trial, and obtains thenceforward a reputable 
name. An opportunity is here offered of telling very plain and 
cutting truths, but there must be no mixture of rudeness or pas- 
sions The assembled spectators decide the victory, and the parties 
are in future the best friends. 

¢ This contest is seldom attended by any disorderly conduct, 
except that a man who is well seconded sometimes carries off a 
woman whom he wishes to marry. It serves a higher purpose than 
mere diversion. It is an excellent opportunity for putting immor- 
ality to the blush, and cherishing virtuous principles ; for remind- 
ing debtors of the duty of repayment; for branding falsehood and 
detraction with infamy; for punishing fraud and injustice; and, 
most of all, for overwhelming adultery with its merited contempt. 
Nothing so effectually restrains a Greenlander from vice, as the 
dread of public disgrace. And this pleasant way of revenge even 
prevents many from wreaking their malice in acts of violence or 
bloodshed. Still it is easy to see that the whole affair depends 
upon volubility of tongue; and the most celebrated satirists and 
moral philosophers of the Greenlanders, are generally the most 
profligate in their lives.’ 


Still the moral portrait of this people has its dark side; 
and their humanity is grossly at fault when it comes in com- 
petition with selfish motives. ‘Their superstitious tenets, too, 
their faith in their angekoks, or sorcerers, and their confused 
and degrading notions concerning superior beings, are alike 
absurd and deplorable. Their language, notwithstanding its 
consonantal and guttural harshness, exhibits a very copious 
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vocabulary, and a structure which seems to bespeak its con- 
nection with a people who had made considerable advances in 
the arts of life. Strangers acquire it with the greatest difh- 
culty, and are never capable of expressing themselves in it 
with precision and readiness. Both nouns and verbs have a 
singular, dual, and plural form; and the suffixes and affixes 
exceed in number those of the Hebrew. ‘ There are more 
than a hundred methods of compounding verbs with four, 
five, or six members.’ — This complexity of mechanism in the 
organization of the language reminds us of the dialects of 
certain tribes of North American Indians, which may per- 
haps have a common origin with those of the Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders. Though the latter are ignorant of writing, 
and incapable of computing beyond twenty, they are expert 
genealogists; and they divide their seasons and days accord- 
ing to certain appearances of external nature. Their dis- 
seases, which are not numerous, are treated according to a 
very rude system of practice; and they have a greater horror 
than most savages at the thought of death. ,'Their funeral 
rites, which partake of the barbarity of their superstitious 
notions, are described towards the close of the third book. 
‘ A sucking babe which has lost its mother, and has no one 
else to nurse it, is soon after buried alive by the desperate 
father, when he can no longer endure the sight of its misery. 
The heart-rending anguish of this task must be left for the 
imagination to conceive. A stranger, without friends and 
relatives, is generally suffered to lie unburied.’ 

The early annals of this people are too doubtful or too 
unimportant to detain us; and we purposely abstain from any 
analysis of the recitals of the Moravian missions, which oc- 
cupy the second volume of the present work, because the 
teem with repetitions of similar incidents. While, also, they 
breathe the spirit of well-meaning piety, and attest the nu- 
merous hardships, privations, and dangers which the Brethren 
cheerfully encountered, they present to our contemplation very 
contracted views of the Christian system, as if its essence con- 
sisted in the workings of a heated and untutored imagination. 





Art. V. Winter Evening Tales, collected among the Cottagers 
in the South of Scotland. By James Hogg, Author of “ The 


Queen’s Wake,” &c. 1tzmo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Whit- 
takers. 1820. 


WW BETHER the title of this amusing work may be taken 
literally, and the stories of which it consists were really 
traditions collected by Mr. Hogg, or whether they are the 
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original productions of his fancy, we do not know: but they 
are unimportant questions. ‘The tales themselves are well 
calculated for their purpose, if we may judge from their effect 
on us; for they have stolen away several heavy hours, and, 
while we perused them, held us in fixed and interested sus- 
pense. They contain, moreover, with the exception of Basil 
Lee, nothing that can give offence to the best regulated mo- 
desty. The tale which we have exempted from this com- 
mendation is the worst in the collection: yet it is easy 
and flowing, and in various parts of it reminds us of the sin- 
gular powers of the most astonishing narrator in British- 
literature, the celebrated Daniel Defoe; who was gifted with 
the rare faculty of representing the most ordinary incidents 
in colours so true to nature and probability, that it is wholly 
impossible to suspect the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, or 
the memoirs of Colonel Jack, to be any thing but the plainest 
and most simple recitals of real occurrences. Such was the 
perfection of his art, that it lies perfectly concealed through 


- almost all his productions. 


The two volumes before us are ushered into the world with- 
out the aid of the common trick and artifice of modern pub- 
lication ; and they are printed in a small compass, not spun 
out by those typographical yawns and hiatuses which are of 
such excellent service to the book-makers of the present day: 
among whom the chapter stops short before a gulf of un- 
printed space, and the numerical titles and mottoes fill more 
than half of the following page. ‘Though, however, these 
tales are brought into life without the usual artifices of literary 
midwifery, he who wishes to have a faithful picture of the 
manners and characters of the peasantry, and the middle or- 
ders, of the south of Scotland, will find them here depictured 
to the life by no ordinary pencil. Mr. Hoge’s knowlege of 
the superstitions of that part of the country is minute and 
detailed, and the fruit of personal observation; not seen, as 
that of an eminent artist in this line, so much through what 
Dryden calls ‘ the spectacles of books,” as gleaned by actual 
and living experience. Occasional vulgarisms and Scoticisms 
are betrayed in the diction, and a few false concords and other 
grammatical offences are observable: but to these venial errors 
much indulgence is due; and in a future edition, to which 
we hope the book will reach, we trust that a diligent revisal 
will enable the author to remove such blemishes. We must 
bestow also a thrifty conmendation on the poetical narratives : 
wishing, in spite of the poetical repute already acquired 


by Mr. Hogg, that he had adhered in these tales to simple 
prose. 
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We have not room for much extract: but it would be in- 
justice not to give our readers a part of the description, from a 
tale intitled * The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ of a memorable 
storm which, on the 24th of January, 1794, fell with dreadful 
violence on that division ef the south of Scotland which lies 
between Crawford-muir and the Border. ‘The picture seems 
in all its traits to be exact to nature. 


‘On my way home, I called at a place named the Hope-house, 
to see a maternal uncle, whom I loved; he was angry when he 
saw me, and said it was not like a prudent lad to be running up 
and down the country in such weather, and at such a season ; and 
urged me to make haste home, for it would be a drift before the 
morn. He accompanied me to the top of the height called the 
Black Gate-head, and on parting, he shook his head, and said, 
«© Ah! it is a dangerous looking day! In troth I’m amaist fear’d 
to look at it; I said I would not mind it, if any one knew from 
what quarter the storm would arise ; but we might, in all likeli- 
hood, gather our sheep to the place where they would be most 
exposed to danger. He bade me keep a good look out all the 
way home, and wherever I observed the first opening threugh 
the rime, to be assured the wind would rise directly from that 

oint. — 
. ‘I went to my bed in the byre loft, where I slept with a 
neighbour shepherd, named Borthwick ; but though fatigued with 
walking through the snow, I could not close an eye, so that I 
heard the first burst of the storm, which commenced between one 
and two, with a fury that no one can conceive who does not remem- 
ber of it. Besides, the place where I lived being exposed to two or 
three gathered winds, as they are called by shepherds, the storm 
raged there with redoubled ferocity. It began all at once, with 
such a tremendous roar, that I imagined it was a peal of thunder, 
until I felt the house trembling to its foundation. In a few mi- 
nutes I went and thrust my naked arm through a hole in the roof, 
in order, if possible, to ascertain what was going on without, for 
not a ray of light could I see. I could not then, nor can I yet, 
express my astonishment. So completely was the air overloaded 
with falling and driving snow, that but for the force of the wind, 
I felt as if I had thrust my arm into a wreath of snow. I deemed 
it a judgment sent from Heaven upon us, and lay down again in 
my bed, trembling with agitation. I lay still for about an hour, 
in hopes that it might prove only a temporary hurricane ; but, 
hearing no abatement of its fury, 1 awakened Borthwick, and bade 
him get up, for it was come on such a night or morning, as never 
blew from the heavens. He was not long in obeying, for as soon as 
he heard the turmoil, he started from his bed, and in one minute, 
throwing on his clothes, he hasted down the ladder, and opened 
the door, where he stood for a good while, uttering exclamations 
of astonishment. ‘The door where he stood was not above four- 
teen yards from the door of the dwelling-house, but a wreath was 
already amassed between them, as high as the walls of the house 
~—and in trying to get round or through this, Borthwick lost him- 
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self, and could neither find the house nor his way back to the byre, 
and about six minutes after, I heard him calling my name, in a 
shrill desperate tone of voice, at which I could not refrain from 
laughing immoderately, notwithstanding the dismal prospect that 
lay before us; for I heard, from his cries, where he was. He 
had tried to make his way over the top of a large dunghill, but 
going to the wrong side, had fallen over, and wrestled long among 
snow, quite over the head. I did not think proper to move to his 
assistance, but lay still, and shortly after, heard him shouting at 
the kitchen door for instant admittance; still I kept my bed for 
about three quarters of an hour longer; and then, on reaching the 
house with much difficulty, found our master, the ploughman, 
Borthwick, and the two servant maids, sitting round the kitchen 
fire, with looks of dismay, I may almost say despair. We all 
agreed at once, that the sooner we were able to reach the sheep, 
the better chance we had to save a remnant; and as there were 
eight hundred excellent ewes, all in one lot, but a long way dis- 
tant, and the most valuable lot of any on the farm, we resolved to 
make a bold effort to reach them. Our master made family wor- 
ship, a duty he never neglected; buf that morning, the manner 
in which we manifested our trust and confidence in Heaven, was 
particularly affecting. We took our breakfast —stuffed our 
pockets with bread and cheese —sewed our plaids around us — 
tied down our hats with napkins coming below our chins —and 
each taking a strong staff in his hand, we set out on the attempt. 

‘ No sooner was the door closed behind us than we lost sight 
of each other — seeing there was none — it was impossible for a 
man to see his hand held up before him, and it was still two hours 
till day. We had no means of keeping together but by following 
to one another’s voices, nor of working our way save by groping 
with our staves before us. It soon appeared to me a hopeless 
concern, for, ere ever we got clear of the houses and haystacks, 
we had to roll ourselves over two or three wreaths which it was 
impossible to wade through ; and all the while the wind and drift 
were so violent, that every three or four minutes we were obliged 
to hold our faces down between our knees to recover our breath. 

‘We soon got into an eddying wind that was altogether in- 
sufferable, and, at the same time, we were struggling among snow 
so deep, that our progress in the way we purposed going was in- 
deed very equivocal, for we had, by this time, lost all idea of east, 
west, north, or south. Still we were as busy as men determined 
on a business could be, and persevered on we knew not whither, 
sometimes rolling over the snow, and sometimes weltering in it to 
the chin. The following instance of our successful exertions 
marks our progress to a tittle. There was an inclosure around 
the house to the westward, which we denominated the park, as is 
customary in Scotland. When we went away, we calculated that 
it was two hours until day — the park did not extend above 300 
yards and we were still engaged in that park when day-light 
appeared, 

‘When we got free of the park, we also got free of the eddy 


of the wind — it was now straight in our faces ~ we went in a 
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line before each other, and changed places every three or four 
minutes, and at length, after great fatigue, we reached a long ridge 
of a hill, where the snow was thinner, having been blown off it 
by the force of the wind, and by this time we had hopes of reach- 
ing within a short space of the ewes, which were still a mile and a 
half distant. Our master had taken the lead; I was next him, 
and soon began to suspect, from the depth of the snow, that he 
was leading us quite wrong, but as we always trusted implicitly to 
him that was foremost for the time, I said nothing for a good 
while, until satisfied that we were going in a direction very nearly 
right opposite to that we intended. I then tried to expostulate 
with him, but he did not seem to understand what I said, and, on 
getting a glimpse of his countenance, I perceived that it was quite 
altered. Not to alarm the others, nor even himself, I said I was 
becoming terribly fatigued, and proposed that we should lean on 
the snow and take each a mouthful of whisky (for I had brought 
a small bottle in my pocket for fear of the worst), and a bite of 
bread and cheese. This was unanimously agreed to, and I noted 
that he swallowed the spirits rather eagerly, a thing not usual 
with him, and when he tried to eat, it was long before he could 
swallow any thing. I was convinced that he would fail altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier to have got him to the shepherd’s 
house before than home again, I made no proposal for him to re- 
turn. On the contrary, I said if they would trust themselves en- 
tirely to me, I would engage to lead them to the ewes without 
going a foot out of the way—the other two agreed to it, and 
acknowledged that they knew not where they were, but he never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a word for two hours there- 
after. It had only been a temporary exhaustion, however; for 
after that he recovered, and wrought till night as well as any of 
us, though he never could recollect a single circumstance that 
occurred during that part of our way, nor a word that was said, 
nor of having got any refreshment whatever.’ 


The labours of this party were almost entirely successful : but 
the loss both of flocks and of their shepherds throughout the 
country was frightful. 

In conclusion, we may add that ‘ the Love-adventures of 
Mr. George Cochrane’ contain an interesting record of a sin- 
gular Scotish custom, namely, that of nocturnal wooing. — 


Some whispers have been circulated respecting the identity of 
the author with the said Mr. Cochrane. 





Art. VI. Poems, by Bernard Barton. 8vo. 108. 6d. Boards. 
Harvey and Darton. 1820. 


"TB present zra will form by no means an insignificant 

chapter in the history of our literature, and of our poetry 
in particular. ‘The elements of their constitutional and na- 
tional character are still fresh and vigorous, though not mani- 
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festing the same surprizing phenomena of gigantic power, 
and vivid nature, which attended their first display. We 
behold nothing, indeed, of the creations of Shakspeare, of 
the profuse richness of combination and picturesque drawings 
of Spenser, nor of the majesty and sustained efforts of Milton: 
—but the tone and spirit of our literature, as far as they 
extend, continue to partake of the original character which 
distinguished a former and a greater age. We are, perhaps, 
like the degenerate offspring of a gigantic and warlike race: 
we have not * the thews and sinews” that our fathers had: 
but their spirit is with us still. We cannot cope with the 
beings of an intellectual and moral world as successfully as 
they did: nor extort from them the great truths and hidden 
mysteries of their nature, by searching the deep recesses of 
their unapparent world, and like Alexander, seizing the Py- 
thian priestess by the hair, drag her to the tripod, and snatch 
the reluctant secrets from the bosom of fate itself. We can- 
not do this: but our poetical ancestors could. Power is not 
easily acquired, and this is the most difficult and terrible of all. 
We do not know, but we can imagine what it costs the aspir- 
ant to obtain it; and long and arduous must be the struggle 
which he maintains, for great is the triumph when achieved. 
There is something in the possession of this gift which more 
nearly resembles those of the magician than any thing that 
we know; and, when once this is at our command, it would 
appear that all inferior spirits “do our bidding,” and come 
and go at our pleasure. 

Though, however, our modern poets cannot exercise the 
same authority over the regions of imagination and reality 
which their predecessors could display, they still hear the 
whispers of ‘ divine things,” and receive tokens from the dis- 
tant and shadowy scenes in which they once ruled and revel- 
led. It is this inheritance of national thought and feeling, 
this participation in the spirit of the past, which constitutes 
in its degree the greater or the less value of the poetic cha- 
racter among every people. The French possess the mate- 
rials of nationality, but have made comparatively little use of 
them: indeed, with the exception of the “ Henriade,” they 
have scarcely any thing. ‘Their tragedies are drawn from 
Greek, Roman, or Spanish stories: their light and erotic 
poems are also imitations of foreign models: their descriptive 
and idyllic works are taken from ours; and their memoirs in 
prose, and their epistles both in prose and verse, are the only 
species which they have genuine. The Spaniards are the 
most rich of any nation in traditionary works, and literary 
monuments peculiar to a people. In wealth of national an- 
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tiquity, our English literature may fairly be said to rank the 
next; and then the German. 

In the second article of this Number, we have made a re- 
port of a volume of poems by one of the Society of Friends ; 
who, as we there observed, have not been frequent visitors of 
the Parnassian mount; and the production now before us is 
another effort of the Quaker-muse. If we cannot compli- 
ment Mr. Barton on being naturally a great poet, he pos- 
sesses feeling, has long studied his art, and has attained to a 
point of merit which we did not anticipate. We observe, 
however, great inequality in his compositions ; and we are 
sorry that he has re-published several pieces which can do 
him no credit when compared with his more recent composi- 
tions. A less portion with a finer quality of “the stuff” 
would have satisfied us in this volume. Not only in style and 
versification, but in the very ‘ heart and core” of his poetry, 
an inconsistency of genius is shewn, sufficient almost to 
create a doubt of the identity of hand: but we presume that 
the inferiority is to be attributed to a more raw and untutored 
period, as well as to the unlucky moments of composition 
which every poet experiences. Certain it is, that the more 
successful pieces bear too small a proportion to the bulk of the 
volume; though in genuine feeling, and truth of conception, 
they go far to redeem the superfluity of sing-song. ‘The lines 
‘ To the Gallic Eagle’ will give us the best criterion for 
judging of the reach of Mr. Barton’s poetic powers. 


‘ To the Gallic Eagle. 


‘ Fame’s favourite minion! 
The theme of her story ; 
How quailed is thy pinion, 

How sullied its glory : 


* Where blood flowed like water, 
Exulting it bore thee ! — 
Destruction and slaughter 
Behind and before thee. 


* Where glory was blushing, 
Thy flight was the fleetest ; 
Where death’s sleep was hushing, 
Thy slumber was sweetest. 


‘ When broad swords were clashing, 
Thy cry was the loudest ; 
When deep they were gashing, 
Thy plume was the proudest. 
* But, triumph is over ; 
No longer victorious, 
No more shalt thou hover 
Destructively glorious ! 


* Far 
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‘ Far from the battle’s shock, 

Fate has fast bound thee ; 

Chained to the rugged rock, 
Waves warring round thee. 


‘ Instead of the trumpet’s sound, 
Sea-birds are shrieking ; 
Hoarse on thy ramparts’ bound, 
Billows are breaking. 


¢ The standards which led thee, 

Are trampled and torn now; 
The flatterers which fed thee, 
Are turned into scorn now. 


¢ For ensigns unfurling, 
Like sun-beams in brightness, 
Are crested waves curling, 
Like snow-wreathes in whiteness. 


‘ No sycophants mock thee, 
With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tempests rock thee, 
And ruffle thy pinion. 


‘ Thy last flight is taken, 
Hope leaves thee for ever, 
And victory shall waken 
Thy proud spirit never !’ 


Freedom and boldness are manifested in these lines; and a 
lyric power is displayed by Mr. B. frequently with great 
effect. He can occasionally also strike the higher as well as 
the finer chords of our poetic frame. Of true pathos and 
delicacy of thought and expression, the following is an 
instance : 


‘ THe Ivy.— Addressed to a Young Friend. 


¢ Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 
And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 
Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem ; 
Oh! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


‘ And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 
And summer has just begun, 
When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 
Where glistening waters run, 
To see by that gentle and peaceful beam, 
The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 


‘ And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 


And 
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And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


‘ It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never nore can be: 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


‘ Hast thou scen in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath Time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant Ivy had grown, 
And wreathed it with verdure, no longer its own? 


¢ Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I, at thy years might do, 
Passed carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view : 
But now I can draw from that mouldering tree, 
Thoughts that are soothing and dear to me. 


‘ O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely, which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 
‘ Now in thy youth, beseech of Hzm 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee !’ 


Mr. B. appears to possess greater sensibility than imagin- 
ation, and is more successful in descriptive and pathetic sub- 
jects than in the creations and combinations of intellect and 
fancy. In embodying his own feelings and reflections, and 
associating them with objects of external beauty, he is often 
very happy: but his powers of language and versification are 
unequal to the expression of his nobler sentiments, being often 
rather loose and rambling, and deficient in that ease and polish 
of style which denote the “ master of his art.” Another fault 
In the poetry of Mr. B. is a want of equal and sustained 
power ; — a carelessness and prosaic turn of expression, which, 
with a little more study, might be avoided.* These are ob- 

servable 
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* We advise him, also, to beware of the a//urement of alliter- 
ation, to which many writers are such frequent victims. He 
should 
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servable in his ‘ Recollections,’ in * Leiston Abbey,’ and others 
| of a similar description; which appear to owe their origin to 
the impulses of sudden and associated feelings, when the heart 
has too powerful an interest to obey the colder dictates of the 
judgment. These feelings occur to us in scenes which have 
formerly afforded us pleasure: they are secretly treasured in 
our memory; and they are again called into existence in- 
spired with imagination and regret. 


_——,, 


“© Quando per dilettanze, ovver per doglie, 
Che alcuna virtu nostra comprenda, 
L’anima bene ad essa si raccoglie ; 
Par, ch’ a nulla potenzia piu intenda.” ‘Dante. 


In this spirit, we think, Mr. B. produced the beautiful little 
poem intitled *A Dream;’ with a part of which we shall 
conclude our extracts. 


| 4 ‘ Thou art not ene of the living now; 
: And yet a form appears 
At times before me, such as thou 
In days of former years : 
It rises to my spirit’s sight, 
In thoughts by day, in dreams by night. 


‘ Nor can I choose but fondly bless 
A shade, if shade it be, 
Which, with such soft expressiveness, 
Recalls one thought of thee : 
I own it, in itself ideal, 
Its influence o’er my heart is real. 


‘ I grant that dreams are idle things, 
Yet have I known a few, 
To which my faithful memory clings ; 
They seemed so sweet and true, 
That let who will the fault condemn, 
It was a grief to wake from them. 


‘ One:such came lately in the hours 
To nightly slumber due ; 
It pictured forth no fairy bowers 
To fancy’s raptured view ; 
It had not much of marvels strange, 
Nor aught of wild, and frequent change: 





— 


should not by choice talk of stemming a storm, (see p. 102.) ; nor 
fancy that peculiar beauty or effect belongs to such a line as this: 


(p- 246.) 
‘ But more passionless, pensive, and pure is thy sway.’ 


‘ But 
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© But all seemed real! Aye! as much 
As now the page I trace 
Is palpable to sight and touch : 
Then how could doubt have place ? 
Yet was I not from doubt exempt, 
But asked myself if still I dreamt. 


« I felt I did; but, spite of this, 
Even thus in dreams to meet, 
Had much, too much, of dearest bliss, 
Though not enough to cheat : 
I knew the vision might not stay, 
And yet I blessed its transient sway. 


* But oh! thy look! It was not one 
That earthly features wear ; 
Nor was it aught to fear or shun, 
As fancied spectres are : 
Twas gentle, pure, and passionless, 
Yet full of heavenly tenderness. 


‘ One thing was strange: it seemed to me 
We were not long alone; 
But many more were circling thee, 
Whom thou on earth had’st known: 
Who seemed as greeting thy return 
From some unknown, remote sojourn.’ 


To the religious opinions of Mr. B. we have already ad- 
verted; and surely not the strictest among his sect can make 
exceptions to poetry like that which he has here offered to 
us; which is written in the same spirit of humanity and peace 
that has long distinguished the efforts of our * Friends,” in 
the cause of toleration, liberty, and reform. 


Min. 





Art. VII. A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily; tending 
to illustrate some Districts which have not been described b 
Mr. Eustace in his Classical Tour. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Baronet. 4to. pp. 567. 21. 2s. Boards; Mawmane 
1819. 


We learn from the preface that Sir Richard Hoare per- 
formed a first expedition to the Continent previously to 
the year 1801, which was the date of Mr. Eustace’s first tour; 
and that he followed the route marked out by the generality of 
his countrymen who travel; that is, he deviated but little 
from the line of march, in point either of place or of investi- 
gation. Having gained, however, a competent knowlege of 
the Italian to facilitate the intercourse of minds, he proposed 
to make a second tour in a with the view of exploring 
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places consecrated by the remoteness of the age in which they 
flourished, and of which the celebrity and the decay are con- 
cealed by a veil of mystery that we apprehend it belongs not 
to men of this day to draw aside. We allude to the antient 
settlements of the Etrurians; a people whose language, whose 
very alphabet, and whose history, except where it connects 
itself with Rome, have eluded all research, and given birth 
at most to ingenious hypotheses and accounts no more than 
barely probable. In this preface, also, Sir Richard passes a 
very handsome and well merited eulogy on Mr. Eustace; 
whose credibility one of our best informed travellers has at- 
tempted vainly to set aside; and whose style of writing has 
been made, with more acrimony than judgment, the subject 
of a sneer, rather than of any well-founded complaint. 

Italy, for ever wasted, and for ever renewed by her own 
latent energies, —the country where, as Alfieri says, the 
‘‘ plant man grows stronger than elsewhere,” — and, we may 
add, where the precautions to check his growth and unnerve 
his strength are more consistently pursued than in other 
countries, — Italy is yet only partially known; and, when we 
have added the present work to that of Mr. Eustace, still 
many large districts, especially to the east and south-east, 
from the antient Carfinium to the Iapygian promontory, re- 
main nearly strangers tous. In his admiration of Mr. Eus- 
tace, we heartily join Sir Richard Hoare, for he brought 
into the field not only that candour and that peculiar turn of 
mind which are requisite to the traveller, but those endow- 
ments which are especially suited to a traveller in Italy. A 
Protestant is disposed to “ fleer and scorn at the solemnities” 
of the Roman church: but, without being in danger of em- 
bracing her tenets, we may be thankful to any man who will 
convey to us the exact impressions which these solemn pomps 
make on the mind of a Catholic. Accustomed as the English 
are to see the Romish service performed only in little chapels, 
or rather closets, if they see it any where, they easily perceive 
the grosser parts, which a larger theatre and a more distant 
view would soften down and relieve from their seeming im- 
proprieties. A cathedral, space, multitude, gorgeousness of at- 
tire, and the solemn swell of many instruments, are necessary 
appendages of the Roman worship; which formed itself in 
the midst of all the illusions produced by all the arts, carried 
to their utmost perfection. To develope, therefore, the in- 
spirations of Catholicism, where the temples as well as their 
worshippers are strictly Catholic, and where the size of the 
theatre gives due effect to the scene and to the action, a Pro- 
testant mind and Protestant pencil are in general totally in- 
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competent. This, however, Mr. Eustace has done, and done 
in a style and language which we challenge his censors to 
surpass. — We have said that he was candid, and this in de- 
fiance of his unceasing persecution of the French name, which 
he never mentions but to vituperate. That he viewed with 
indignation the Vatican, the gallery of Florence, and many 
of the repositories at Venice, because they were stripped of 
their treasures by the French, we think was natural, and at 
all events justifiable: but, had he lived to see the moral and 
physical non-entity into which Italy has again been plunged, 
by the political death of the man whom he regarded as her 
tyrant, his honest mind would have pointed its invective 
against those who, on the ruins of a system which has been 
sufficiently vilified, would re-involve that beautiful country in 
the darkness of the thirteenth century. The present author 
follows Mr. Eustace in all things; and, according to him, 
implicit credit must not be given to the travels of French- 
men, whose vivacity too frequently gets the better of their 
fidelity. 

The general plan of Sir Richard is to visit some of the 
unexplored districts of Italy ; and for this purpose, instead of 
pursuing his route in a direct line through the length of that 
state, and describing places already described to satiety, he 
usually fixes on some point in the centre of the district in- 
tended to be visited. Hence he sets off at different times, 
and carries on his researches to the right and to the left, until 
he has in a great measure exhausted his subject: when he 
departs for some new central point, from which he repeats the 
same process. In the execution of this admirable plan for 
prosecuting inquiries, his first head-quarters were established 
at Siena; a point singularly commodious for exploring that 
part of Etruria to which we may, perhaps, give the name of 
the twelve Lucomonies, whose united sceptres were possibly 
typified in the rods of the Roman fasces. — In this his first 
excursion, Sir R. visited the very antient cities of Volaterra, 
Populonia, Saturnia, Ansedonia, and Ruselle; which were 
built, and, if we may judge from the colossal size of their 
ruins, were flourishing, long before the date of Roman history. 
To this excursus the Isle of Elba naturally belongs: but, 
from the nature of the work, we are spared any busy, and for 
the most part false details of the private life of its fallen 
master. To the whole of these journeys, and to many of 
those that follow, is subjoined an itinerary, which must be use- 
ful to persons who may feel inclined to trace the vestiges of 
this traveller through the same line of inquiry. Of those 
stupendous masses of uncemented stone which compose the 
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walls of the remaining Etrurian cities, enough has been said 
to prove the existence of resources known to men of the most 
remote times, which almost surpass the wonders produced by 
modern science and calculation. In old Etruria, the mal’ 
aria accompanies and discourages the investigator through 
most of his excursions, and leads to the melancholy conclu- 
sion that idiot-despotism can make a wilderness of a garden, 
and a grave of those haunts which, when enlivened and purified 
by industry and enterprize, were the first and chosen settle- 
ments of man. 

As the island of Elba has lately been a point to which 
curiosity has been directed, we extract the author’s account of 
this rich and extraordinary spot. 


‘ The island of Elba was by the Greeks called £thalia, and 
afterwards J/va. In ancient as well as in modern times, it has 
been equally celebrated and frequented for its valuable iron mines 
near Rio. The circumference is estimated at sixty miles. It con- 
tains eight towns and communities, namely Porto Ferrajo, Porto 
Lungone, Capo Livere, St. Piero, St. Ilario, Marciana, Poggio, 
and Rio. Porto Ferrajo,; said to be the Argous Portus of anti- 

uity, is in the possession of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
from its size and neatness may be regarded as the capital of the 
island. Porto Lungone belongs to the courts of Spain and Na- 
ples, who also possess all the other small castles or forts, which 
are garrisoned by their troops; so that the whole military force, 
except the small part at Porto Ferrajo, is under their command. 
The other six districts have each their separate communities and 
magistrates. Rio enjoys more ample privileges than the rest, 
being exempted from all taxes ; because the iron mines, which 
formerly belonged to the community, weré ceded to the Prince, 
under certain conditions. A physician and surgeon are paid by 
the community to attend gratis all the sick of the district. Each 
town is governed by its peculiar magistracy, and appeals are car- 
ried to the governor-general, who resides at Piombino. Those 
made to the auditor-general, who resides with the Prince at Rome, 
are final. 

‘ The island is chiefly composed of mountains, and very irre- 
gular in its form. The plains and vallies are small, and are situ- 
ated contiguous to the villages. Cultivation is either ill under- 
stood, or much neglected. The produce of corn does not amount 
to more than three months’ consumption of the inhabitants ; but 
the wine is more than sufficient. A few olives are cultivated near 
Porto Ferrajo. Extensive groves of chesnuts are found at Mar- 
ciana and Poggio. At Rio are many almond and fine fig trees, 
as well as walnuts. Goats are fed on the extensive tracts of waste 
land. ‘Their milk makes indifferent cheese, but the curds are the 
most delicious I ever tasted, and formed the principal article of 
food during my stay. 


‘ Nature 
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‘ Nature has scattered over the mountains a vast profusion of 
plants, particularly of aromatics and evergreens. Aloes and In- 
dian figs abound, and the general coppice-wood of the country is 
the ilex or evergreen oak. Vegetation is very forward, particu- 
larly at Porto Ferrajo. In other parts the mountains are feathered 
down to the very margin of the sea with myrtles and other tender 
shrubs. 

‘ The great source of riches is formed by the iron mines at 
Rio. Though managed with little skill or order, they produce to 
the Prince a net revenue of sixty thousand scudi yearly on an 
average. ‘These are the only mines now wrought, perhaps from 
policy, and a fear of exciting the jealousy of the neighbouring 
powers ; for the island is said to contain mines of gold, silver, and 
copper. Those of granite, loadstone, and white and coloured 
marble, I myself visited. There are two tunny fisheries, at Porto 
Ferrajo and Marciana. The first belongs to the Grand Duke, the 
last to the Prince. Both are productive, but that of the Prince 
the most. 

‘ The air is excellent, the water good, and the springs numer- 
ous. One source at Rio turns fifteen mills. Considering the 
general liberty given to the cacczatorz, or sportsmen, hares and red- 
legged partridges are abundant. Porto Ferrajo and Porto Lun- 
gone are the only places well supplied with fish ; for though much 
is caught on the coast, the want of a market, and the low prices 
at home, induce the fishermen to carry it to Leghorn and the 
coast of Tuscany, where they find a more ready and profitable 
sale. The wines made here are good, and many of them rich and 
luscious. Meat is scarce, and’ not of the best quality. 

‘ The most elevated mountains are those of Marciana and Sassi 
Tedeschi. Many remains of old castles and churches are found 
in various parts of the island. The roads are not practicable for 
carriages, and scarcely safe for horses. As is the case in the 
Maremma, letters of recommendation are here absolutely neces- 
sary, for the only house which deserves the name of an inn is at 
Porto Ferrajo ; but the hospitality of the inhabitants supplies the 
deficiency. The population of the whole island, not including 
the military stationed at Porto Lungone, is estimated at about ten 
thousand souls. ‘The people are industrious, and appear to live 
comfortably. Most of those at Rio possess either a small vine- 
yard, or a piece of corn land; and in reality, without such ad- 
vantages, their condition would be hard, perhaps miserable. 
Many of the higher orders owe their ease and enjoyments to 
offices and salaries from the Prince, who pays his servants and 
ministers very liberally. Were the island in the possession of a 
sovereign, instead of belonging to an individual, 1 am persuaded 
every part of it might receive considerable improvement. 

‘ The soil is good, and well adapted to olives. ‘The mines are 
incalculably rich, and with proper management might be rendered 
doubly productive. For trade and commerce, the coasts are 
indented with a continued series of numerous and excellent ports. 
The air is healthy, the water pure, and provision cheap. [f alJ 
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these natural advantages were improved by wise regulations, and 
proper encouragement given to the industry of the inhabitants, 
the island would certainly rise to a much higher degree of consi- 
deration than at present, and, in fact, than its limited size appears 
at the first view to permit.’ 


With great appearance of probability, Sir Richard as- 
cribes to the quarries of Sechetto very many of the granite 
columns which in Italy are supposed to be Atgyptian. 

In his second excursion, from Rome to Beneventum, the 
line of the Appian road is the subject of his investigation ; 
and, as his account of the formation of this road is, in fact, 
a digest of remarks that are applicable to the great Roman 
Vie, we deem it deserving of notice. 


¢ The next object for our consideration is the construction, 
form, and materials, of this celebrated way ; of which we are en- 
abled to judge by the description of a similar road, called the Via 
Domitiana, recorded by the poet Statius, 


* O quant@ pariter manus laborant ! 
Hic primus labor inchoare sulcos, 
Et lato egestu penitis cavare terras, 
Moz haustas aliter, aliter replere fossas, 
Hi cedunt nemus, exuntque montes, 
Hi ferro scopulos, trabesque cedunt, 
Tunc umbonibus hinc et hinc coactis 
Et crebris iter alligare gomphis. 


‘ In forming these Roman roads, of which the traveller will see 
so many fine specimens throughout Italy, and more especially on 
the tract over which I shall now conduct him, the first process 
was to mark out the course of the intended road, which was in- 
variably (in every country where the Romans had a footing) car- 
ried in as straight a line as the nature of the country would admit ; 
the soil was then excavated, in order to procure a solid found- 
ation, the want of which was remedied by piles. The sides of the 
causeway were then flanked by two strong walls, which served as 
a support to the road, and as a parapet or ¢rottoir for the benefit 
of travellers. The shell of the road being thus formed, the exca- 
vated space, or the fosse, was filled up with various layers of 
stone, cemented together by a kind of earth called puzzolana, 
which has the property of hardening almost equal to marble. Of 
this earth a mortar was composed, on which was placed an upper 
stratum of large flat stones, which were formed to a point at 
bottom. By these precautions, and the nice method adopted in 
uniting them on the surface, they were so firmly linked together, 
as to become almost one stone. The stones selected for the upper 
covering of the Roman roads are of a dark grey hue, resembling 
those formed by volcanic matter ; which has induced some authors 
to suppose that the Romans, who, in the performance of any 
grand national work, never considered either expense or difficulty, 
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had transported the stones, designed for the Appian way, irom 
some distant province, or perhaps from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Vesuvius, or Puzzuoli; but their opinion has been contra- 
dicted by others, who have discovered quarries of a similar stone 
in various parts of the Campagna. The Via Flaminia, Cassia, and 
Aurelia, being formed with similar materials, we cannot suppose 
that the Romans would have resorted to so distant a province as 
that in which Vesuvius is situate for the transport of stones. 

‘ The noble and singular construction of the Via Appia, and 
the numerous vestiges of antiquity, which, in following its course, 
attract our attention, will ever render it an object worthy of the 
notice of every intelligent traveller. The monuments, which flank 
its sides through the Campagna as far as Albano, demonstrate 
great variety in plan as well as architecture; and are chiefly se- 
pulchral, owing their rural situation to an express law of the 
twelve tables forbidding burial within the city walls. In urbe ne sepe- 
lito. The ground, therefore, immediately adjoining the city was 
selected for funereal use; and vanity, perhaps, may have had some 
influence over the minds of the Romans in selecting the imme- 
diate contiguity of the great travelling road for their mortal de- 
posit, that the eye of the passenger might be attracted by the 
inscribed address, so commonly adopted, of Siste, Viator! On no 
other Roman road were the monuments so frequent as on the 
Appian way, which seems, like our Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, to have been considered as the most distinguished site 
for interment. 

‘ Before I commence this interesting iter, it is necessary to men- 
tion two other concomitant appendages to the Roman ways, the 
mile-stones, and the cippij. ‘To Caius Gracchus has been attri- 
buted the invention of milliaries, which were generally moulded into 
a columnar shape; singula milliaria dimensa diligenter, lapides 
columnis distincta. These also served as monitors to the traveller 
of his progress. 


‘ Intervalla vie fessis prestare videtur, 
Qui notat inscriptus millia multa lapis. 


‘In the smaller roads, called ériviz and guadrivit, the Lares 
viales, and the Dit Termini, pointed out to the traveller the direc- 
tion he should pursue.’ 


At Beneventum, Sir Richard observed a triumphal arch 
more splendid than any similar edifice at Rome. Instead, 
however, of continuing his route to the end of the Appian 
way at Brundusium, he was induced to leave it at Bene- 
ventum :—* hic longa finis chartaque Vieque.” In many parts, 
this celebrated Via loses its original appellation in that of its 
restorer Trajan; and, by the name of Via Trajana, connects 
Beneventum with Brundusium. This flattery to the Emperor 
is supported by very many miliares inscribed with his name, 


and by medals struck in honour of the repairs, * sud pecunid.” 
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At Beneventum, Sir Richard bade adieu to things oculis sub- 
jecta fidelibus, as far as they concern this Via, and was ob- 
liged in some degree to have recourse to his own imagination ; 
which, however, is kept from running riot by Horace, and 
by different itineraries. 

The third excursus is explanatory of the journey to Brun- 
dusium, which, we believe, has been farther illustrated by a 
set of drawings made from the places more prominent in 
beauty on the way. In this description, the author sins against 
Horace by attempts to translate the untranslatable; by an- 
notations from that highly serviceable publication for hard 
work, Lempriere’s Dictionary ; by the old horn-book explan- 
ation of the “ Homo factus ad unguem ;” and by reference 
to that author of modest and anonymous greatness, called 
s¢ Editor of Horace.” 

In his excursion to Isola and the country about Arpinum, 
famous for having produced in Cicero the most literary, and 
in Marius the most gloriously illiterate, of mortals, the author 
falls in with the Via Latina, and follows its course with the 
least possible deviation to Rome. On passing Anagnia, he 
imperceptibly diverges from it, but recognizes it again about 
three miles from Monte Fortino; and he observes that its 
course, like that of the Via Appia, is satisfactorily indicated 
by a long series of ruins and sepulchral monuments. Not to 
follow him through his excursion to the lake of Celano, in 
the Abruzzo, we cross with him for Sicily; a country of which 
the interior is often considered here as the asylum of savage 
nature, and yet more savage men. 

The opinion entertained by Virgil, that Sicily was rent 
from its neighbour by a vast effort of nature, is combated in 
this book from the difference of the opposite strata, and of 
the opposite altitude of coast. In the vicinity of so many 
wonders, produced by the sudden and irresistible convulsions 
of nature, we perceive nothing conclusive in the wonder itself 
against its possibility or even against its probability. The 
name of Pelorus, conferred on the vast broad promontory to 
the north-east of Sicily, we are more inclined to refer to its 
obvious and impressive sources, eAwp and meAwpios, 7. €. the 
promontory of fear, of horror, of vastness, of monsters, of 
mysterious dangers, (for the word admits all these signifi- 
cations, ) than to the pilot Pelorus, and the story told of him, 
adumbrated as it seems to be from that of Palinurus, in all 
its bearings. Again, the city of Rhegium should seem to 
have derived its name, which it maintains to this day, from 
pyjcow, which would equally convey the idea of a forcible rent 
from the island, or of a broken and precipitous shore; and 
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when the names of Charybdis, yapuBtis, i.e. wav Td eis ydtos 
xoi dAsbpov xardyov, 7.e. that which sinks into an abyss and 
destruction, and Scylla, Sxvaay, the Dog’s Whelp,” from 
the howling and chafing of the seas against those crags, de- 
rive themselves inartificially from their nature, and are intrin- 
sically Greek, it would surely be to break the évouarorosm to 
go in quest of a story shadowed from another of the pilot of 
fEneas, for the name of the north-eastern promontory of 
Sicily; which forms part of the wonders, the dangers, and 
the mysteries of this tract, so celebrated in the antient Mythi 
of Greece and Rome. With regard to the rent, real or sup- 
posed, by which the frith is formed, the question remains as 
it was: since the abruptness of the Italian coast, the fyyyiv 


Sadrdcons of Homer, would properly be expressed under the 
name of Rhegium. 


At Syracuse, Sir R. Hoare tells us of the Temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius, which gave its name of Olympizeum to the 
south-western quarter of the city, extending in length a 
‘ stadium, or a quarter of a mile:’ but he should have said, 
about the ninth part of a mile; which was nearly the exact 
distance measured for putting up the sadsas Asdos. 


‘ These Latomiz are planted with numerons orange, lemon, 
pomegranate, almond, and olive trees. The lofty perpendicular 
rocks are overhung with Indian figs, and the regularity with which 
these excavations were originally made, has been broken by the 
shock of repeated earthquakes, which. have detached vast masses 
of stone, and given to these solitary retreats an air of wildness and 
horror, inexpressibly striking. 

‘ The Catacombs, now called the Grotto di St. Giovanni, not far 
from the amphitheatre, may also, I believe, be considered as 
within the limits of the Acradina. Near the entrance is an old 
church, said to have been built in the earliest ages of Christianity, 
and to contain the ashes of St. Marcian. It certainly bears an 
antique form and appearance, and within are several fragments of 
old columns, one of which is considered as destined for the exe- 
cution of the martyrs. Near the church is a ruined chapel, re- 
sembling, in many respects, that of the Pittoruto at Noto, and 
though of better form and construction, is probably of the same 
age. The dome, or cupola, was composed of large stones, and a 
similar cornice runs round the building. On each side of the en- 
trance are two Doric columns, fluted, and like those of the antique 
temples ; but from the smallness of the stones with which they are 
formed, and certain projections at the angles of the capitals, ap- 
pearing like heads, their antiquity may be called in question. Per- 
haps they were new modelled from antique materials. 

‘ These catacombs owe their preservation to their subterraneous 
situation. From their extent, and the regularity and order with 
which they are disposed, we may form a more accurate idea of the 
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wealth and magnificence of ancient Syracuse, than from any other 
monument, now existing. A well-planned city has been exca- 
vated, under ground, with straight streets, squares, &c. &c. At 
certain intervals are distinct sepulchres, with vaulted roofs, re- 
sembling rotundas; and occasionally, in the middle of the streets, 
are age sarcophagi. Some of these sepulchres contain numer- 
ous niches, and others fewer, according to the numbers of the 
families to which they belonged. These catacombs, in regularity, 
form, extent, and plan, far exceed those of Naples or Rome.’— 

¢ The remains of antique grandeur render Taormina an object 
of peculiar interest to travellers in Sicily. Nature, too, has added 
her share of embellishment to the scenes which this vicinity af- 
fords ; the mountains are well wooded, and agreeably varied ; the 
villages placed in lofty and romantic situations ; and the ruins so 
advantageously disposed as to form the most rich and picturesque 
landscapes which have yet met my view. 

‘ The theatre has deservedly attracted general notice and ad- 
miration. All the others, which exist in Sicily and elsewhere, 
want their principal ornament, the scena, which is here nearly 
entire. The space allotted to the orchestra is also preserved, as 
well as the dressing-rooms for the actors, and the greater portion 
of the inner gallery, adorned with several niches, which were 
probably destined for statues. The whole is built of brick, and in 
this respect it differs from the other antique structures in Sicily. 
It was, however, adorned with numerous columns of various species 
of marble, many fragments of which are yet on the spot, and 
have been indiscriminately incrusted in the walls, without taste, or 
attention to the places they originally occupied. The architect 
followed the usual principle, in rendering nature subservient to art, 
and to his own purpose, by availing himself of the natural decli- 
vity of the ground, in the disposition of the galleries and seats. 
His taste and judgment, too, are equally striking; for I cannot 
conceive that a similar situation is to be found again in all Eu- 
rope; the centre of the scene being so placed as to open directly 
on Mount /£Ztna, and the magnificent regions beneath. What a 
glorious prospect ! what a noble back ground! The mountain at 
one time vomiting flames and thick columns of smoke; at an- 
other, clothed to its very summit with snow. Below are various 
districts marked with different shades of vegetation, according to 
their distance from the crater, enlivened with villages, and sloping 
down towards the sea. An extensive reach of coast, as far as the 
Capo di Croce, near Augusta, and the ancient town of Naxus be- 
neath, closes the view. Such were the prospects which the first 
inhabitants of Taormina enjoyed from the benches of their theatre ; 
and however exquisite might have been the performances of art 
here exhibited, we may safely doubt whether they ever rivalled the 
scenery displayed by nature. Behind the galleries the view is 
scarcely inferior to that in front: an extensive sweep of coast to- 
wards Messina, and the distant shore of Calabria, present a dif- 
ferent, though scarcely Jess enchanting, prospect. The spot, 


indeed, seems to have been created for a public edifice ; behind 
and 
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and before are steep precipices, which leave just room sufficient to 
place this most noble and magnificent structure. _I visited it fre- 
quently, and never left it without regret; and after the numerous 
relics of antiquity which I have seen in different countries, I may 
venture to say, that none afforded me higher gratification than the 
theatre of Taormina. 

‘ The remains of an extensive and magnificent building, gene- 
rally considered as the Naumachia, merit attention. They consist 
of a long wall, built of very large bricks without and massive 
stones within; and adorned with a series of niches, eighteen or 
nineteen of which are preserved: the heads of these are alter- 
nately rectangular and semicircular, the rectangular being the 
smallest. The corresponding wall on the opposite side is plain. 
A pavement of large, square, flat stones has been discovered ; 
and on one of the bricks I observed some characters, which I 
could not decipher. Adjoining was a large reservoir for water, of 
which four others exist at Taormina, though one only, and that 
the smallest, remains in a tolerable state of preservation. This 
consists of two arcades, supported by eight pilasters. At oneend 
is the entrance, to which a descent is formed by a staircase; and 
in another part of the building is a contrivance to discharge the 
superfluous water. The whole is exceedingly well built, and the 
stones are incrusted in the same manner as the walls of the 
Piscina mirabilis, near Baie. This piscina is on the side of the 
mountain, above the Capuchin convent ; and behind the convent 
are the remains of the aqueduct, which conveyed water to the city 
from a considerable distance. These cisterns seem to have been 
destined to supply the inhabitants with water, in case the aque- 
ducts should be destroyed by an enemy; for the ‘elevated situation 
of the place rendered it necessary to resort to art for a supply of 
that element. Indeed, a modern aqueduct, following the course 
of the ancient, still furnishes the water used in the town. 

‘ Many other relics of antiquity are to be found in Taormina. 
The church of St. Pancrazio appears to me of Grecian origin, and 
is perhaps the oldest building here. ‘The outside walls of the pre- 
sent church are evidently the remains of an antique structure, 
perhaps the cell ofa temple ; the steps still exist ; and the whole is 
formed of large stones, well united, without mortar. Close to this 
church are the foundations of another old building, the walls of 
which are lined with marble. Near the gate leading to Messina 
are also considerable remains of a third edifice in brick, called da 
Zecca. In various parts of the town I observed fragments of mo- 
saic, broken columns, &c. &c.; and in the church belonging to the 
monastery of Valverde are some Greek inscriptions, which I did 
not copy, because they have been already published by the Prin- 
cipe di Torremuzza. 

‘ On the eastern side of the town, and behind the convent of 
the Capuchins, near the aqueducts, numerous sepulchres may be 
seen, adorned with pilasters, stuccos, &c., and apparently of Ro- 
man workmanship. Near the Chiesa di St. Pietro, under the 
convent of Sta. Maria di Giest, are many others of a different con- 
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struction, "probably Saracenic. I also traced the ancient walls in 
various places. The wines of Taormina were so excellent, and so 
agreeable to my palate, that I furnished myself with a considerable 
supply ; and on 

‘ Monday, April 19. I left with regret this romantic and pic- 
turesque spot, which antique art, and nature, have equally contri- 
buted to adorn. I descended a steep mountain to the shore, where 
I found my litter and horses; and, continuing my journey along 
the sea-coast, observed many quarries of different kinds of marble, 
which abound in the territory of Taormina. The mountains, as 
before, were cultivated to their summits, and enlivened with nu- 
merous villages, &c. At S. Alessio is a rapid rise and descent, and 
the road is stony and bad. The castle, situated on a rugged emi- 
nence, forms a picturesque object. I again descended to the sea- 
beach, and continued my journey to Fiume di Nisi, where I dined, 
and refreshed my mules. Here the mountains approach nearer 
the shore, and are less cultivated. Plantations of mulberry trees, 
for the support of silk-worms, begin to make their appearance ; and 
the Calabrian coast, with the town of Reggio, becoming still more 
visible, contribute to enliven the scene. I crossed many rivers, 
which in heavy rains must be very rapid, if not unpassable. Ex- 
cept at the pass of St. Alessio, the road skirts the shore, and is 
generally good. Before I reached Messina, I found numerous 
villas and gardens, and an extensive suburb. This is called the 
Dromo, and is much frequented by the nobility in the season of 
the Villeggiatura. I entered Messina by the Porta Nuova, and 
took up my quarters near it, at the Phoenix. In this quarter of 
the town I observed few traces of the devastation occasioned by 
the earthquakes in 1783, the houses having been since rebuilt, and 


the damages repaired.’ 


We have seen that this work professes to be a continuation 
of that of Mr. Eustace: but in style and manner it is essen- 
tially different; and it can by no means enter into competi- 
tion with its forerunner in brilliancy of colouring, in the 
charm of diction, or in any of those graces which belong 
to writing alone. Of the two books, however, the present is 
possibly the more curious, because the line of inquiry is more 
remote from the usual course pursued by travellers in Italy ; 
and because the author has embellished, or rather augmented, 
his disquisitions with a great number of lapidary inscriptions, 
which, in the usual severity ot these antient memorials of 
persons and transactions, present to us but few examples of 
the tender and affecting, and many of which are beyond 
the power of any published Siglarium to explain. The fol- 
lowing inscription is an exception to that severe style; and 
we cite it as the genuine record of a heart that could love, 
and of a concise and impressive eloquence which could re- 
gister the feelings of such a heart, 

‘ QVINTIVS 
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‘ QVINTIVS . LVCIVS . BAREA . SORANVS. 
MVSARVM . AMICVS . 


DOMITILLAM . 


PVELLAM . FORMA.ET.VIRTVTE. PRAESTANTEM. 
QVAM ADAMAVERAT. 
DVRIS . PARENTIBVS . EI DENEGANTIBVS. 
IN HAC. VILLA .QVAM.LAVTIVS. AEDIFICAVIT. 
LVCTV . MOESTITIA . ET. DOLORE . CONFECTVS. 
SVVM.INFELICEM . AMOREM . CONTINVO. FLEVIT.’ 


Though this volume, however, abounds with inscriptions» 
and treats with apparent familiarity of antient men and man- 
ners, it does not impress us with an idea of any very intimate 
acquaintance with Greek or Roman lore, and has more the 
appearance of translation than of original commentary. As- 
signing (as we would readily do) such an error as an interesting 
digression * per dulce formize litius,’ instead of formiarum, 
to haste and carelessness, still the author’s blind idolatry for 
one Dr. Lempriere and his highly useful fourth-form dic- 
tionary, and the numerous citations from it, instead of apply- 
ing at the éntegros fontes whence it was, in too many cases 
erroneously, deduced, argue no profound research into the 
two antient and venerable languages. Above all, we found 
our belief of the justice of this remark on the ostentatious 
and obtrusive repetition of the words ¢ classic’ and § classical,’ 
which occur usque ad nauseam, and certainly smell dreadfully 
of the “‘ nomine grammaticus.” Nevertheless, the author has 
many merits; ——an unprejudiced and candid mind; an ac- 
quaintance with numerous excellent books; and an access, 
respectful indeed, and not leading far into the interior, to 
some works that are profound. Without the learning of 
Mr. Mitford, he has respected history as it has come down 
to us, and has relieved Dionysius from the importunate weight 
of panegyric with which that gentleman has overwhelmed the 
Sicilian monster. In a word, Sir Richard appears to have 
written solely in the cause of legitimate information and 
amusement; without any darling hypothesis which was to be 
fed in every place, even if at the expence of truth, of names 
which have been deemed sacred, and of that social order 
which has been found impracticable but in governments essen- 
tially free. 
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Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1819. 


[Article concluded from Vol. xci. p.382-] 
Part I. Mepicat anp Cuemicat Papers. 


"TE Croonian Lecture. On the Conversion of Pus into Gra- 

nulations of new Flesh. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. — 
Sir Everard here observes that the subject of his last year’s 
lecture was an inquiry into the changes which the blood under- 
goes, preparatory to its being incorporated with the muscular 
and other structures of a living body; and that the present 
inquiry is extended to the changes of pus in the formation of 
granulations or new flesh. ‘These changes are so nearly the 
same with those of the blood, that the red colour seems to 
be the principal character which distinguishes it from pus. 
Both in serum of blood and in the transparent fluid immedi- 
ately secreted by sores, globules are afterward formed. Mr. 
Bauer found in zzs506 part of a square inch on a glass- 
plate, with the micrometer, two or three globules separated to 
a considerable distance from the rest, lying in pure serum, 
which covered the whole surface of the square of the micro- 
meter. In six or eight minutes, under the focus of the mi- 
croscope, he perceived more new globules. In a glass-tube, 
four inches long and 3-8ths in diameter, filled with serum, at 
first only 15 or 20 globules were seen: but in seven days 
hundreds of globules were perceptible. The author conceives 
from these experiments that globules form in serum and in 
pus in a similar manner, after having been kept a little 
time; and this, he observes, makes the resemblance between 
blood and pus greater than it has been imagined to be. 

In a former lecture, Sir Everard asserted that carbonic 
acid gas was evolved on the inspissation of pus, in the same 
manner as in the coagulation of the blood; and hence he was 
led to consider this as the first step in the process of granu- 
lation. ‘Sores, on which straps of adhesive plaister had been 
applied for 24 hours, were inspected with a double convex 
lens, magnifying about eight times. A healthy wound, thus 
examined, presented an uneven surface, being made up of 
eminences and hollows: the former consisting of small clus- 
ters of tortuous vessels, and the latter being filled with pus. 
In five or ten minutes, a thin pellicle covered the whole sur- 
face, of so transparent a nature, that a number of small bub- 
bles of gas were seen to make their appearance in different 
places; and, in a few minutes more, horizontal canals of different 
sizes, filled with red blood, taking different directions, and anas- 
tomosing with one another, were observed to form. Some places 
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displayed red points, the terminations of perpendicular canals 
that had been stopped in their course by coming against the 
pellicle; and occasional specks of extravasation, from some 
of the horizontal canals, were bursting through the pellicle. 
Here the changes occurred in regular succession: 1st. a pel- 
licle on the surface; 2d. bubbles of gas; 3d. canals carrying 
red blood, and filled with carbonic acid gas. It appears, 
then, that pus, coagulating, and carbonic acid gas, occasion 

ranulations. It is asserted, also, that pus is coagulated more 
rapidly by cold water than by warm, or than by the atmo- 
sphere. By coagulating pus on the surface of sores with 
solution of sal-ammoniac, tortuous canals were immediatel 
produced; and the canals are formed in the coagulated pus 
immediately on its coagulation, before any other approxima- 
tion to living animal solids is made. The readiness, with which 
the blood displaces the carbonic acid gas contained in these 
canals, may be explained by the great disposition of the blood 
to absorb this particular gas, which forms so large a propor- 
tion of its component parts. 


‘ If, then,’ says Sir Everard, ‘ I have succeeded in establishing 
that coagulated pus is rendered tubular by the extrication of its 
carboni¢ acid gas, and that these tubes or canals are immediately 
filled with red blood, and thus connected with the general circu- 
lation, there will be little difficulty in making out the succeedin 
changes, by means of which the coagulated pus afterwards be- 
comes organized; since Mr. Bauer’s drawings, laid before the 
Society last year, trace the thin covering of the canals in the 
coagulated blood to the thick arterial coats met with in the testicle 
after the coagulum had remained a month in that situation; and 
it is the arteries which build up all the different structures in the 


body, as well in the restoration of parts as in their original form- 
ation.’ 


We apprehend that physiologists will regard the asserted 
inferences as mere hypotheses: no facts being established on 
satisfactory evidence to authorize us to assert the formation 
of the vascular organs from blood and pus, in the manner 
described according to autopsia with the aid of the micro- 
scope. How can we rely on the observation ‘ that coagu- 
lated pus is rendered tubular by means of the extrication of 
carbonic acid gas? Where is the evidence of this gas? It 
is impossible to be satisfied with even the assertion of facts 
which rest on the author’s judgment, if we find him, in some 
links of the chain of reasoning, taking for granted instead 
of proving any one of the necessary facts. One instance of 
such gratuitous assertions weakens our confidence, if it does 
not destroy it altogether, with regard to the other observ- 
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ation, according to exhibitions by means of the microscope 
and the assertion that ‘ coagulated pus is rendered tubular by 
the extrication of its carbonic acid gas’ is not only without 
evidence, but against all probability; there being no proof 
that this gas exists either in pus or blood. As to the rest, 
grounded on microscopic phenomena, we only say, Credat 
qui vult. | 

Observations sur la Décomposition de ? Amidon, a la tempér- 
ature atmosphérique, par 1 Action del? Air et de VEau. Par 
Theodore de Saussure, Professeur de Minéralogie dans I’ Aca- 
démie de Genéve.—The change of farinaceous substances 
into sugar, by making seeds grow to a certain extent, as in 
the process of malting barley, and by the fermentation of 
these substances, especially if thixed with saccharine matter, 
in the process for obtaining ardent spirit or brandy from 
grain, has been known for some centuries past: but several 
new modes of producing sugar have been discovered within the 
last twenty years; and some improvements of these new modes 
are the subject of the long but valuable paper before us. 

Kirchoff’s experiments on producing sugar from a mixture 
of starch and gluten with sulphuric acid are well known, but 
Professor Saussure has. found methods of forming jt from 
starch alone, with water. Twenty parts of ic. Nbr 
made into jelly with hot water, and twelve times its weight 
of boiling water, were digested in an open vessel during two 
years, in a rather low temperature of the atmosphere. In 
this space of time, the mixture became a grey paste; and its 
texture was so changed that it was no longer fit for the pur- 
poses of starch-jelly. It became neither acid nor alkaline. 
This pasty matter was then digested for twenty-four hours 
with about an equal weight of cold water, being nearly twenty 
times the weight of the starch used in its dry state of powder; 
and next it was filtrated and elutriated with fresh portions of 
water. The filtrated liquid, on evaporation to dryness, af- 
forded an extract equal to about +¥>, or nearly one-half of 
the dry starch used to make the jelly. This extract being 
mixed with an equal weight of water, and then with ten times 
its weight of spirit of wine of the 35 degrees of Baumé, a 
dissolution of sugar took place: but a gummy matter remained 
undissolved, amounting to 1-1oth of the dry amylum of the 
experiment. By repeated alcoholic dissolutions and evapor- 
ations, crystallized sugar was obtained, amounting to about 
vos, or one-third of the dry starch-powder employed. The 
sugar had the same properties with that which is produced 
from starch by sulphuric acid, according to Kirchoff’s method. 
Repeated decoctions of the residue in water, when the — 
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and gummy matter had been separated, furnished a substance 
with intermediate properties between starch and gum. This 
product the author calls Amidine; for it dissolves in cold 
water, but retains the power of colouring dlue the solution 
of zodine ;—a property lately discovered to distinguish starch. 
The alcohol or ther used for digestion of the pasty substances 
contained a colouring matter soluble in water, equal to only 
reso Of the dry starch employed. A Jigneous matter was also 
obtained from the residue of the dissolution of starch in sul- 
phuric acid diluted; which the author denominates ligneur 
amilacé. ‘The charcoal mixed with the Higneux remaining on 
the dissolution in alkaline lye amounted to 1-20th of the 
starch employed. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere has little effect: for the 
products were the same, namely, sugar, gummy matter, ami- 
dine, oily matter, ligneux, water, charcoal, and garbonic acid 
gas, whether the starch-jelly. was exposed to the open air, or 
was kept in sealed vessels from which the air had been previously 
expelled by heating the vessels. 

The proportion of the products in these processes are stated 
to be 

1. With roo parts of starch of wheat, dried at about 55°, 
left to spontaneous fermentation in water, during thirty-eight 
days, excluded from air, 





1. Sugar, ~ - : - - 47.4 

2. Gummy matter, ~ - - 23. 

3. Amidine, - ~ - - 8.9 

4. Ligneux amilacé, - - 10.3 

5. Ligneux, with charcoal, a quantity in- 

appreciable. 

6. Starch undecompounded, — - - 0.4 

90.0 


2. One hundred parts of dried wheat-starch, on ferment- 
ation, exposed to the open atmosphere, with water, furnished, 





1. Sugar, - - - - - 49-7 
2. Gum, - - - - - 9-7 
3. Amidine, - - - - 5.2 
4. Ligneux amilacé, - - - Q.2 
5. Ligneux and charcoal, - - 0.3 
6. Undecompounded starch, = - - 3.8 

77°9 
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Other results are stated: but, as they do not materially 
differ from the preceding, it seems unnecessary for us to 
detail them. 

The laborious and ingenious experimentalist infers, 

1. That the air has no influence in the formation of 
sugar by the spontancous decomposition of starch. 

2. That, with the contact of air, the starch produces more 
water from oxygen and hydrogen than the starch when ex- 
cluded from the air; indeed, in this circumstance, so far from 
producing water, it appears that a small quantity of water is 
appropriated from the elements of the mixture. 

This memoir is certainly an acquisition to vegetable che- 
mistry ; and, taken in conjunction with Kirchoff’s process 
with diluted sulphuric acid and gluten, by which sugar is ob- 
tained from starch in ten or twelve hours, it must be service- 
able in several arts. Economical feeders of animals will 
probably avail themselves of the art of forming saccharine 
matter from farinaceous roots, seeds, &c., instead of using them 
in the state of amylaceous substances. 

On Corpora Lutea. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. — This 
paper is intended to contain the result of the joint labours of 
Sir Everard and Mr. Bauer, in tracing the rise and progress 
of the corpus luteum to its full growth, its use, and, subse- 
quently, its decay. This substance never occurs before pu- 
berty ; ; a fact which obtains also with regard to brute animals. 
It is distinct from the ovarium, as a new body, not in the 
cells but in the substance of this organ. ‘The appearances are 
exhibited in drawings annexed to this paper. 

Corpora lutea continue to succeed each other as the young 
are produced, till the period at which breeding ceases. The 
ova are formed from the corpora lutea, and exist previously 
to and independently of sexual intercourse; and, having 
fulfilled their office of producing ova, they are removed by 
absorption, whether the ova are impregnated or not. Cor- 
pora lutea occur at fourteen years of age, even in virgins, and 

irls have borne children when twelve and thirteen years old. 
The annexed engravings from Mr. Bauer’s drawings are very 
elegant and inter esting, recording curious facts respecting the 
formation of the corpora lutea ana ova: among many others, 
the corpora lutea bursting to part with their ova: whence it 
was proved that animals 1 part with their ova whether sexual 
intercourse takes place or not. 

On the Genus Ocythoé ; being an Extract of a Letter from 
Thomas Say, Esq. of Philadelphia, to William Elford Leach, 
M.D. F.R.S.— Thespecimen of Ocythoé punctata in an ar- 

gonauta, 
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gonauta, here described, was taken from the stomach of a 


dolphin caught in soundings on the American Atlantic 
coast. 


The size of this parasite animal is thus given : 


Length from the disk to the tip of the abdomen, 2 inches. 


Length of the abdomen, - - - 1} 
Greatest breacth of ditto, - 7 o eh 
Length of the alated arms, - - - 23 


Length of those of the opposite side, - = 65 


Eggs sub-ovate, attached to a delicate pedicle by a small 
basilar tubercle. These fill the involuted spire in the spe- 
cimen, besides a considerable portion of the shell. 

Some Observations on the Formation of Mists in particular 
Situations. By Sir H. Davy, Bart.—In calm and clear 
weather, mists are observed over the beds of rivers and lakes 
after sunset. ‘The radiation of heat and the nature of 
vapour, explained by Count Rumford, Professor Leslie, Mr. 
Dalton, and Mr. Wells, serve to interpret the phzenomenon 
of these appearances: but Sir H. Davy, in discussing this 
subject, has supplied some new observations, which must af- 
ford entire satisfaction. He remarks that, as soon as the sun 
has disappeared, the surface of the globe begins to lose heat 
by radiation, but land and water do not cool in the same 
proportion: the impression of cooling on the land is limited 
to its surface, and is very slowly transmitted to the interior: 
in water above 45°, as soon as the upper stratum is 
cooled, whether by radiation or evaporation, it sinks in the 
mass of fluid, and its place is supplied by warmer water from 
below ; and till the temperature of the whole mass is reduced 
nearly to 40° F., the surface cannot be the coolest part. 


‘ It follows, therefore, that wherever water exists in consider- 
able masses, and has a temperature nearly equal to that of the 
land, or only a few degrees below it, and above 45° F. at sunset, 
its surface during the night, in calm and clear weather, will be 
warmer than that of the contiguous land; and the air above the 
land will necessarily be colder than that above the water; and 
when they both contain their due proportion of aqueous vapor, 
and the ‘situation of the ground is such as to permit the cold air 
from the land to mix with the warmer air above the water, mist or 
fog will be the result; which will be so much the greater in 
quantity, as the land surrounding or inclosing the water is 
higher, the water deeper, and the temperature of the water which 
will coincide with the quantity or strength of vapour in the air 
above it greater.’ 
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This theory is confirmed by the author’s observations 
during his passage on the Danube, from Ratisbon to Vienna. 
They were continued also in passing along the Rhine from 
Cologne to Coblentz; on the Raab, near Kermond, in Hun- 
gary; on the Save, in Carniola; on the Izonzo, in the Friul ; 
on the Po, near Ferrara; and on the Tiber. Inno instance 
was mist formed on any river, or lake, when the temperature 
of the water was lower than that of the atmosphere, even if 
the atmosphere was saturated with vapour. 

The same effects are not produced by the cooling agent, 
land, as by the cooling agent, water, the properties of land 
and water being different. Water becomes lighter on ab- 
stracting heat from the atmosphere, and the warmer stratum 
rests on the surface: its operation, also, in cooling the sur- 
face, is slow. ‘The cooled atmospheric stratum, moreover, 
remains in contact with it; and water cannot be deposited 
from vapour, when that vapour is rising into an atmosphere 
of a higher temperature than its own: a law which holds 
good whatever may be the difference of temperature. Great 
dryness of the air, or a current of dry air passing across a 
river, will prevent the formation of mist, even when the tem- 
perature of the water is much lighter than that of the atmo- 
sphere. The Tiber furnished ‘a number of examples of the 
truth of this theory. Sir Humphrey says that he does’ not 
mean to discuss the general subject of the deposition of water 
from the atmosphere, in the present paper: but merely to 
describe a local cause of considerable extent and variety in its 
modifications, and of considerable influence on the fertility of 
land in hot climates, which generally follows the courses of 


rivers, extending to the hills and plains contiguous to their 
banks. 


Parr IL. 


On the specific Gravity and Temperature of Sea-Waters, 
in different Parts of the Ocean, and in particular Seas ; with 
some Account of their saline Contents. By Alexander Mar- 
cet, M.D. F.R.S. — While analyzing the waters of the 
Dead Sea and the river Jordan, about twelve years ago, and 
conversing on the peculiarities of these waters with the late 
Mr. Tennant, Dr. Marcet conceived that a chemical exa- 
mination of different seas, in a variety of latitudes, and at 
various depths, might be interesting ; and, aided by Mr. Ten- 
nant’s advice, it was determined that he should submit dif- 
ferent specimens to chemical analysis. Of the valuable assist- 
ance of that gentleman, Dr. Marcet was deprived by a well 
known deplorable accident ;'which would have occasioned the 
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intended analyses to be neglected, if the Doctor had not de- 
rived a new stimulus to exertion from some valuable specimens 
of sea-waters, which were furnished by the late expeditions to 
the arctic circle. 

Above seventy specimens of water from different seas were 
collected, and the author’s object was, First, to ascertain their 
specific gravity : which was determined in the usual mode, by 
weighing equal bulks of sea-water and distilled water in a 
phial with a perforated stopper. * Smaller weights than 1-20th 
of a grain were not employed ; and hence, when smaller weights 
are set down in the tables annexed, in the sixth decimal 
figure, such very minute parts must not be understood to have 
been derived from actual experiment, but only from calcu- 
lation, by the conversion of the weights actually obtained into 
the usual standard of 1000 parts. 

Several contrivances were invented for raising water from 
the bottom of the sea, to improve the instrument for this 
purpose employed by Dr. Irving: which consisted simply in 
a cylindrical vessel, having an opening at the top, and a simi- 
lar opening at the bottom, each closed by a flap or valve 
opening only upwards, and moving freely on hinges. When 
this apparatus was sunken in the sea, the valves would of 
course be kept open by the current of water passing freely 
through the machine, as long as it descended; and, when 
drawn up again, the valves would be kept closed by the water 
acting in an opposite direction. ‘This instrument did not 
entirely exclude water in ascending, owing to the oscillations 
which were liable to take place. Alterations were made in 
order to remedy these defects, with the assistance of Mr. New- 
man; and even new inventions, here fully described, were 
substituted: but none of them appear to be unobjectionable. 
The results obtained with regard to the specific gravities of 
sea-water are exhibited in tables, each accompanied by some 
collateral information ; and many inferences are hence drawn, 
of which a few may be noticed. 

The ocean in the southern hemisphere is more salt than in 
the northern, in the proportion of 1029.19, to 1027.57.— 
The specific gravity of equatorial sea-water is 1027.77. No 
satisfactory evidence occurs to shew that the sea, at different 
depths, is more strongly impregnated with salt than it is near 
to the surface; except under peculiar circumstances, that may 
be explained. In general, waters of the sea contain more 
salt in places where the ocean is deepest and farthest from 
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_* This method with a perforated stopper is noticed as a new 
improvement, but it has been a long time in use. 
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Jand; and large masses of ice seem to have the same effect as 
Jand in diminishing the saltness of water. Generally, small 
inland seas are much less salt than the open ocean; as in the 
cases of the Baltic, the White Sea, the Black Sea, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Yellow Sea. The Mediterranean is an 
exception to this rule, but we have not room for the ingeni- 
ous explanation of this deviation. — Of the waters of the 
Atlantic, the author has not been able to obtain conclusive 
results. The unfortunate traveller, Browne, who was mur- 
dered, sent a most interesting specimen of water from the 
lake Ourmia, or Urumea, in Persia, near Mount Ararat. 
This lake is, by computation, 300 miles in circumference, is so 
salt that fishes cannot live in it, and has a sulphureous smell. 
The specific gravity was 1165.07. Except the Dead Sea, this 
is a greater specific gravity than any other sea possesses. The 
ice-berg waters of the northern regions are nearly pure, the 
specific gravity being 1000.— In the northern expedition, 
Lieut. Franklin generally found the sea to be sensibly warmer 
at great depths than near to the surface, by four or five de- 
crees ; and these observations have been confirmed by other 
respectable naval officers. De Luc first, and next Blagden, 
observed that in freezing water it ceased to contract when it 
reached the goth degree, and then expanded gradually down- 
wards till it became solid, when it underwent sudden con- 
siderable expansion. Sca-water of 1027 remains fluid till 
cooled to between 18° and 19°. It contracts till it reaches 
22°, and then expands a little till it falls to 18° or 19°, when 
it suddenly freezes, and rises to 28°, where it remains, | 
Secondly; Of the saline Contents of the Waters of dif- 


ferent Seas. — ‘The principal ingredients in sea-water are well 


known to be muriate of soda and muriate of magnesia. It 
also contains sulphuric acid and lime, though in what state these 
ingredients are included is not ascertained, as binary com- 
pounds are liable to be influenced by heat and concentration 
in the very processes which should determine the question: 
but it is supposed most probable that the salts in sea-water 
are, muriate of soda, muriate of magnesia, muriate of lime, 
and sulphate of soda. The whole results of the analysis of the 
numerous sea-waters examined are represented in tables an- 
nexed. It appears that all the different seas contain the 
same impregnations, varying in their total amount only; and 
bearing the same proportions to.one another, except the Dead 
Sea and the lake Ourmia, which are mere salt-ponds, un- 

connected with the ocean. 
This. most elaborate and ingenious memoir concludes with 
Dr. Wollaston’s discovery of potash in sea-water, by ae 
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of muriate of platina, if the water be reduced by evaporation 
to 1-8th. ‘The precipitate of muriate of platina and potash 
being mixed with a little sugar, and heated, the platina is re- 
duced ; and muriate of potash may be separated by water, and 
the nature of its base be shewn by its yielding crystals of 
nitrate of potash with nitric acid. ‘The quantity of mere 
potash is less than 75s, on the average. 

Account of the Fossil Skeleton of the Protco-Saurus. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart.— This memoir is intended to afford 
a more full and correct account of this animal than that which 
was given in 1814 and 1818, in consequence of the contribu- 
tions since communicated; so that nearly the whole skeleton has 
been procured. Among the corrections, is one of the error 
in mistaking an injury of the bones delineated in a former 
engraving for a natural orifice. If such errors as this be 
committed, not only will fresh memoirs be necessary to un- 
deceive the public, but additional funds will be required by 
the Royal Society to defray the expence of worse than fruit- 
less engravings. The bones of the pelvis are still wanting. 
The best remark is that these bones, found in the blue lias 
at Weston, near Bath, are not, as hitherto supposed, those 
of the crocodile. 

Reasons for giving the Name Proteo-Saurus to the Fossil 
Skeleton which has been described. By the Same.—It ap- 
pears that the Proteus from Germany, the Syren from Caro- 
lina, and the Axoloti from Mexico, agree not only in having 
lungs and gills, and therefore are capable of breathing both 
in air and water, but in having feet and cupped vertebra, 
and are therefore capable of employing the mode of progres- 
sion both of land-animals and of fishes. Whatever variations 
there may be among themselves, yet, as they all possess these 
two great distinguishing characters, which no other animals 
can boast, they must be allowed to form a distinct tribe, or 
class; which, says the author, ‘ I shall call Proteus, till a more 
appropriate name may be given.’ The animal is not a per- 
fect Proteus, but is clearly shewn to be between the Pro- 
teus and the Lizard, and will be sufficiently marked out by 
calling it Proteo-Saurus. 

On the Ova of the different Tribes of the Opossum and 
Ornithorhynchus. By the Same. — It is determined that the 
ova of quadrupeds are formed generally in corpora lutea, 
and that in all quadrupeds the ova become attached to the 
uterus, from which the foetus receives its support and increase : 
hence we are enabled to ascertain the modes of formation of 
the ova of the Opossum tribes, which, from the want of this 
previous knowlege, have not been investigated with any suc- 
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cess till the present time. ‘The ova of these tribes of ani- 
mals are not formed in the same manner, and the dif- 
ferences make two distinct links between quadrupeds in 
general and the Ornithorhynchi. These again approach so 
nearly to the bird, as to complete the links of gradation be- 
tween the human species and the feathered race, as far at 
least as their mode of generation is concerned. The mode 
of formation of the ova in the Kangaroo constitutes the first 
link in this beautiful series; and in this animal Mr. Bauer 
has found the corpus luteum similar to that of quadrupeds. 
A description is given of the passage of the ovum from the 
corpus luteum into the uterus, and thence into the marsupium. 
The mode of forming the ova in the Koli and the Woom-bat 
of New South Wales, and in the great and small Opossum of 
North America, makes the second link in this chain of 
gradation. Instead of corpora lutea they have yelk-bags. — 
The manner of forming the ova in the Ornithorhynchi con- 
stitutes the intermediate link between that of the American 
Opossum and the bird. 
The summary of these intricate inquiries is thus given : 


‘ In the human species, and quadrupeds in general, the ova are 
formed in corpora lutea, and pass into the uterus; and when the 
foetus is completely formed, it is expelled by the vagina, and after- 
wards sucks the mother. In the kangaroo, the ova are formed 
in corpora lutea, receive their yelks in the Fallopian tube, and 
their albumen in the uterus. The ovum thus completed is im- 
pregnated in the uterus, aérated by means of lateral tubes ; and 
when the young is expelled it is received into the marsupium, and 
attached to the nipple of the mother. In the American opossum, 
the yelk-bags are formed in the ovaria ; pass into the uterus ; there 
receive the albumen, and are then impregnated : the feetus in each 
uterus is aérated by one lateral tube. When expelled from the 
uteri, the young are received into the marsupium, and become 
attached to the nipples of the mother. In the ornithorhynchi, the 
yelk-bags are formed in the ovaria ; received into the ovi ducts, in 
which they acquire albumen, and are impregnated afterwards ; the 
foetus is a€rated by the vagina, and hatched in the oviduct ; after 
which the young provides for itself, the mother not giving suck. 
In the pullet, the yelk-bags are formed in one ovarium, impreg- 
nated in one oviduct, and hatched out of the body.’ 


The public cannot refuse to own their obligations to Sir 
E. Home for these abstruse researches, to which few physi- 
ologists are equal. 

An Account of a Membrane in the Eye, now first described. 
By Arthur Jacob, M. D.— Besides the two asserted layers, 
of which the retina is said to consist, viz. the medullary ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve next to the choroid coat, and the 
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vascular or membranous layer, next to the vitreous humor, 
Dr. Jacob finds that the retina is covered on its external 
surface by a delicate transparent membrane, united to it by 
cellular substance and vessels. This membrane covers the 
retina from the optic nerve to the ciliary processes. Besides 
being attached to the retina, it is moreover attached to the 
choroid coat. 

The first part of these Transactions for the present year 
is also before us, and we hope to report its contents in our 
next Number. 





Art. IX. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain re- 
specting the United States of America, containing an Historical 
Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Celonies ; and Strictures 
upon the Calumnies of British Writers. By Robert Walsh, Esq. 
junior. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1819. Second Edition, London, 
Longman and Co. Price 12s. Boards. 1820. 


n the first article of our last Number, we commenced a 
* detailed view of the statistics of North America, combined 
from an examination of several works on that subject: but we 
suspend for the present month our continuation of that re- 
port, for the purpose of introducing some inquiries of a dif- 
ferent nature relative to the United States. We gave, also, 
at the same time, an account of the publication of an Ame- 
rican writer, (Sketch-Book of Geoftrey Crayon,) who adverted 
to the unfriendly spirit which he alleges to subsist in this 
country, when speaking of the habits, acts, or talents of our 
trans-Atlantic brethren; and we made such observations on 
that point as we thought the case deserved and required. We 
are therefore the less inclined, and it is the less necessary for 
us, to enter into the merits and minuti@ of that question at 
the present moment, though Mr. Walsh has treated it much 


more elaborately, and in a determined spirit not only of de- / GC 
quand - 2 . 


fence but of recrimination. 

Mr. W. has probably imagined that he was performing a 
patriotic duty in thus vindicating the honour of the Americans 
from the aspersions which have been cast on it by the English ; 
and that he was promoting the cause of justice by weighing ina 
just balance the virtues and the vices of England and America. 
He might, however, have discovered that, even to attain this 
object, too much might be sacrificed; and that it is scarcely 
the act of one who has at heart the true interests of his own 
country to sow dissension between it and another state, both 
of which seem to have already sufficient causes of rivalry and 
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animosity: but both of which, from their original connection, 
— the freedom of their governments, — their community of 
language, —and the bonds of commercial intercourse, —ought 
to be closely united in friendship and peace. It was not thus 
that Mr. Geoffrey Crayon wrote, although his mind was ap. 
parently as much wounded. as that of Mr. Walsh: nor is it 
thus that we would write: nor will we assist in producing the 
consequences of such a contest by debating the angry points 
of which it is formed. The spirit in which this work is com- 
posed, and the mode of argument which is adopted in it, 
while they tend to inflame the minds of those whose senti- 
ments are opposed to the Americans, will scarcely, from the 
frequent violence of the language, and the evident irritation 
under which the author writes, persuade a cool and disinterested 
reader that it is the cause of justice only that Mr. Walsh ad- 
vocates. In an appeal to the world, like this, recrimination 
is useless; yet it is frequently the only argument of which 
Mr. Walsh makes use. What is it to other nations, if the 
character of America be bad, that the character of England is 
bad also; or what sort of a justification would it be for a 
criminal that he could produce a man still more guilty than 
himself? Admitting, for a moment, the correctness of the 
comparison which Mr. Walsh has instituted, we yet arrive at 
no conclusion ; though we have before allowed, and do again 
confess, that there are grounds of complaint against us for 
the manner in which Englishmen have both written and spoken 
of the Americans; and, had such complaints been made in a 
dignified and temperate manner, they might have been pro- 
ductive of good. : 

We do not intend, then, to enter on a survey of all the 
charges which are brought against our country in this bulky 
volume, and which impugn almost every part of the English 
character: nor shall we even try to convince Mr. Walsh that 
we are not quite so bad as he here supposes us, though he 
himself was formerly of a very different opinion from that 
which he now holds. —_As a considerable part of his work is 
designed to controvert the opinions which the critics of Eng- 
land have entertained and expressed respecting the literature 
of his country, we shall devote our attention to a subject that 
is more consonant to our habits, and more connected with our 
duty, and endeavour to give our readers a correct opinion of 
one branch of American literature, derived from a general 
view of its productions in that department. We may thus 
enable them to judge for themselves of the merits or defi- 
ciencies of trans-Atlantic poetry. 
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“ It is only,” says Alison, * in the higher stations, or in 
the liberal professions of life, that we expect to find men 
either of a delicate or comprehensive taste. The inferior 
situations of life, by contracting the knowledge and the af- 
fections of men within very narrow limits, produce insensibly 
a similar contraction in their notions of the beautiful or the 
sublime.” In endeavouring to account for the proficiency 
which any nation has made in literary culture, and more 
especially in those branches which depend principally on the 
exercise of taste, we have perhaps ‘no surer guide than an 
attentive examination of the nature of those pursuits in which 
the mass of the inhabitants are employed. The constitution 
of the human mind is such that it insensibly accommodates 
itself to the circumstances in which it is placed, and to the oc- 
cupations with which it is most conversant ; and in proportion 
as it becomes attached to any one study or employment, it 
naturally learns to regard that one as the most worthy of its 
attention and labour. The degree of attachment, which we 
thus feel towards our own peculiar studies, does not depend 
on their intrinsic value or excellence; for frequently, indeed, 
the less important or even the more despicable they are,, the 
stronger is our affection towards them, and the less inclined 
are we to exchange them for more honourable or more useful 
occupations. It is not, however, to be supposed, because the 
attention of an individual or of a nation has been exclusively 
directed to objects of minor importance, that under other 
circumstances, and with other inducements, the same powers 
might not have made an equal progress in higher pursuits ; 
and in judging of the actual capacities of a people, we are 
rather to consider the extent of what has béen done in those 
things to which they have applied themselves, than to mea- 
sure their ability by the absence of those acquirements from 
which their situation, perhaps, has precluded them. That 
genius or power of mind, which has been led by circumstances 
into some one channel, may still by the same means be diverted 
into another course; and the same talents, which in one pur- 
suit insured success, will scarcely fail_in another to procure 
for the possessor the same advantages. 

In applying these observations to America, and in examin- 
ing the progress which that country has made in matters of 
taste, we must not forget the energy and the exertion which 
it has displayed in the most arduous situation, in which a 
nation can be placed. On the establishment of its liberties, 
the higher but sterner powers of the mind found ample scope 
for exercising themselves, while the finer acquisitions of taste 
and polite learning were naturally in. some degree neglected. 
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When the stability of America as an independent state was no 
longer doubtful, it was soon found that its importance and 
power must depend principally on the success of its com- 
merce; for the prosecution of which the products and situ- 
ation of the country afforded so many advantages. The 
minds of the whole nation, we may say, were therefore al- 
most exclusively devcted to trade; with the exception of 
those who sought an employment in agriculture, and whose 
situation in general precludes them from any attempts in 
literature. The United States possessed very few of that 
class which we find in old established countries, the independ- 
ent gentry, who are compelled to resort to books as a means 
of relieving them from a portion of that unoccupied time, 
which lies so heavy on their hands; and none of those people 
of high rank and enormous fortune, who, however little they 
may be personally attached to literature and science, are yet 
compelled by fashion or by custom to afford them some en- 
couragement. When commerce thus became the principal 
employment of the Americans, it naturally obtained that im- 
portance in their eyes which is the consequence of an exclusive 
pursuit; and every other object (literature among the rest) was 
accounted of secondary consideration. Books therefore formed 
merely the study of those hours which were not engrossed by 
the business of the mart, or dissipated the tedium which 
was felt by active minds in the absence of matters of nearer 
interest. It may also be very properly questioned whether 
the pursuits of commerce are not peculiarly disadvantageous 
to the promotion of literature, or the developement of intel- 
lectual excellence; and whether, by the minuteness of their 
details, and their unvarying sameness, they do not tend to 
narrow the mind, and unfit it for the reception of extended 
and liberal thought. 

At a period of time, however, when the efforts of mind 
have wrought such wonderful effects in almost every quarter 
of the world, and when the diffusion of education and liter- 
ary knowlege has become an object of the deepest import- 
ance with every civilized nation, it was impossible that an 
ambitious people, like the Americans, could remain inactive 
in forwarding that cause, on which the happiness and inde- 
pendence of all nations must ultimately rest. Their pride, 
also, which makes them unwilling to yield the palm of excel- 
lence to any other nation, prompted them in their attempts to 
rival the literature of the old world, and not to found their 
pretensions on a completely unsubstantial basis; while the 

reat freedom of their press, and the cheapness of all literary 


materials, placed it in the power of almost every individual 
to 
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to give the public an opportunity of judging of his merits. 
To these favourable causes we may add that, throughout the 
United States, scarcely a citizen can be found who has not at 
least been taught to read. 

We scarcely know whether to consider it as favourable to 
the progress of American literature, that her citizens have 
the power of sharing the fruits of the learning and the genius 
of England. While it cannot be denied that many advantages 
must arise to them from the perusal of all our best authors, and 
that their principles of taste must be formed in a great mea- 
sure on the model of ours, it must equally be admitted that 
the reliance which they thus place, for a constant supply of 
literary aliment, on the labours of a foreign nation, must 
greatly tend to discourage their own literature. In this 
respect, America stands in a very peculiar situation. — 
When Rome consented to become a borrower from the liter- 
ature of a country which she had conquered, the knowlege 
of the Greek language was an essential requisite; and how- 
ever the spirit of imitation might, as it certainly did, influence 
the taste and compositions of the Romans, it supplied a fund 
of knowlege which superseded the exertions of their own 
scholars. In the same manner, the influence of the Italians 
after the revival of letters, and of the French in a subsequent 
age, was very great on English literature: but their labours 
never in any degree supplied the place of our own authors. 
The dependence, in which the Americans must thus continue 
on their mother-country, will exist as long as the community 
of language and the interchange of commerce connect them 
so closely together ; and the only counterbalance to this effect 
will be the desire which certainly exists among them, of form- 
ing a literature of their own. We may judge of the degree 
in which the Americans are indebted to us in these matters, 
by examining a list of the English authors whose works have 
been re-published on the other side of the Atlantic ; and amon 
whom we shall find almost every name which has souniien 
any tolerable degree of celebrity in England. The writings 
of our most popular poets of the day, Lord Byron, Camp- 
bell, &c. are reprinted in a form which renders them much 
more accessible to the general reader than among us, and 
cannot therefore fail of being very widely circulated. The 
republication, also, of some of our most important literary 
periodical publications, and the insertion in their own Maga- 
zines of many of the most valuable articles from ours, must 
necessarily have a very decided influence in directing the taste 
of those who peruse them, and who in general regard their 
dicta with great reverence. We understand that the number 
of 
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of young men who may be seen in New York, on the day of 
the re-publication of a long-expected Review from England, 
sauntering through the streets with their favourite number in 
one hand and their paper-cutter in the other, is very remark- 
able, and would lead us to suspect that the influence of Eng- 
lish criticism is indeed great among the literati of America, 
Yet, while they thus take advantage of most of our best au- 
thors, they have not, unfortunately, the discrimination to reject 
all the wretched ‘compositions which issue from our press, 
The re-publication of many of our most doggrel verses, of 
numbers of the miserable novels and romances which fill our 
circulating libraries, and of the scandalous chroniclesof London 
and Paris, shews that the Americans are not willing to ac- 
cept the good things which are offered to them, without a 
dash of the evil. 

One good effect, however, will accrue to the Americans 
from this dependence on the writers of England: their lan- 
guage will be the less liable to corruption. ‘Those who have 
read occasional specimens of Columbian compositions, or the 
accounts of travellers in the United States, must have per- 
ceived what a disposition exists in that country for the cre- 
ation of new words, and what attempts are frequently made 
‘to torture old words into new meanings: though many of those 
words, which may seem to be newly-coined, are in fact such 
as are obsolete among us, but have been retained by the 
Americans; or they are provincialisms which have gradually 
crept into general use. In many cases, certainly, such words 
are completely novel in the English language, and are some- 
times borrowed from the vocabularies of their Indian neigh- 
bours. The Jiterati of the New World, in the true spirit 
of republican freedom, claim the right* of coining new 
words; which certainly cannot be denied, though we may 
often ‘question the propriety of its application. The attén- 
tion of the Americans themselves has been devoted to this 
important subject; and the work of Mr. Pickering, contain- 
ing ‘a vocabulary of those words which are generally supposed 
to be Americanisms, and a short but sensible essay on the 
evils which may flow from these attempts to improve a Jan- 
guage by the addition of new and unnecessary terms, will, we 
hope, prove of great utility. 

The causes which we have before mentioned, as operating 
unfavourably on the general literature of the Americans, 
apply with ‘still greater force to their improvement in the 


———) 





* See Pickering’s Essays on Americanisms, p. 20. 
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poctic art. Very seldom can we trace the seeds of poetic 
feeling in those whose minds are devoted to the pursuits of 
commerce. In our own country, fertile as it at present is in 
the quantity and diifusiveness at least of poetic talent, we can- 
not mention one writer of any celebrity whose occupations 
are merely commercial. ‘There seems to be something in the 
spirit of trade that is completely inimical to the existence of 
poetic feeling ; and the passion of avarice, which is the off- 
spring of such occupations, is said to exist in great force 
among the Americans. No other passion is so contrary to the 
high-toned dignity of a poet’s mind as this; and it is so old 
a truth that commercial habits are productive of a strong and 
increasing love of money, that we cannct persuade ourselves 
that the Americans are not deeply tinctured with this vice. 
‘* The man whose life has been passed in the pursuits of 
commerce, and who has learned to estimate every thing by its 
value in money, laughs at the labour of the philosopher or the 
poet, and beholds with indifference the most splendid pursuits 
of life if they are not repaid with wealth.” * 

In those natural beauties of scenery in which the eye of 
the poet finds such delight, and on which his verse loves to 
dwell, the country of the Americans amply abounds; and in 
sublimity of scenery they certainly far surpass their parent-state, 
for nature appears there to have formed almost every object 
in a larger mould.+ Many of the associations, which mingle 
so finely in the poetical compositions of the native of an old 


country, must necessarily be wanting in the productions of 


the American poets: they have no antiquity to which they 
can look back; they cannot insist on the glorious achievements 
of their ancestors, for they have separated themselves from 
the stock of Englishmen; they have no ruins over which they 
can mourn, nor any monuments to inspire them; they have 
none of those old national lays which every nation of Europe 
possesses, and on which a great foreign critic places such 
inestimable value {; they sprang into existence as a nation 
like Minerva from the head of Jove; and they have known 
no infancy. 





* Alison on Taste, vol.i. p. 88. 

+ ‘* As education becomes exalted and refined, and literary pur- 
Suits occupy the attention of a larger proportion of the commu- 
nity, the qualities which constitute the poet will gradually be 
developed and matured, whilst the annals of our nation, and the 
scenery of our land, will afford a fund of interesting and inviting 
subjects for the muse.” — Analectic Magazine. Philadelphia, 1815. 
Vol. vi. p. 170. 

¢ Frederick Schlegel, in his History of Literature, 

One 
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One of the great characteristics of all the American poetry 
which we have perused is a want of depth both in thought 
and feeling; and the next most striking peculiarity is the ab- 
sence of all consistent taste. So remarkable indeed is the 
latter, that we are frequently tempted to think that we are 
perusing the productions of some very young person, whose 
immature judgment has not been chastened into that consist- 
ency by which compositions of very moderate excellence are 
not unfrequently rendered pleasing to the reader. The origin 
of this fault is undoubtedly to be found in the want of that 
more solid and classical erudition, and that more complete 
acquaintance with the great masters of the poetic art, which 
are indispensably necessary to the formation of a genuine and 
correct taste. ‘The Americans have not yet been taught to 
drink at the springs of learning, but fly to the shallow streams, 
from which they are content to imbibe a portion of the sacred 
fountain. They are attached, also, to every kind of lighter litera- 
ture; and their minds consequently acquire a frivolity which 
unfits them for the exercise of any deep and powerful emotion. 
When their theme is American virtue or American valour, their 
better judgment is sure to desert them, and they burst forth into 
some inflated and high sounding panegyric on themselves and 
their peculiar excellence. Of this spirit we could collect 
proofs from almost every volume of trans-Atlantic rhyme which 
has come into our possession; and the naval engagements in 
which they have been successful seem more peculiarly to awake 
their lyre. It is unwise in the Americans to do this; for it 
tends in the eyes of all sensible people to detract from that 
portion of real fame to which, as a nation, their exertions 
have often intitled them, and to induce a belief that the vanity 
of empty praise is intended to supply the place of merit. 
If we should be accused of making these observations without 
sufficient grounds, we may refer our readers to any collection 
of American national songs, where they will find abundant 
proofs of the truth of our assertion. 

In examining the list of American poets, none will be found 
who can make any very decided claim to superiority over 
the rest. We do not by any means intend to assert that. the 
productions of all are of equal merit: but certainly we do not 
meet with any one whose supereminent talent intitles him to 
take the lead of the others. ‘The reason probably is that no 
one among them has devoted himself with enthusiasm to the 
cultivation of poetry; for the volumes which are occasionally 
given to the American public are, we suspect, the productions 
of men whose leisure-hours alone are dedicated to the Muses, 
and whose reasonable desire of fame is limited to the —. 
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ful reception of a small volume of songs and other trifles. 
The poets of America, indeed, write for fame under — 
great disadvantages; since they have to contend not only wit 
the wits of their own country, but with the more gigantic 
geniuses of ours. It is very possible that Mr. Dabney may 
be judged to compose better poetry than Mr. Maxwell, but even 
his own countrymen and admirers will not suspect him of 
surpassing Lord Byron. Another cause, also, of the medi- 
ocrity in the poetry of the Americans is that many of their 
authors are very young, as the writer of “ The Bridal of 
Vaumond,” and Mr. beige age Allston, author of ** The 
Sylphs of the Seasons, with other Poems.” The ease 
with which literary compositions are ushered before the 
public in the New World is the cause of these juvenile ap- 
pearances, 

With regard to the style of American poetry in general, 
we may remark that it has no originality of character by 
which it can be distinguished from the poetry of our own 
country. Independently of the difference of language, the 
poetry of various nations possesses sufficient distinctive and 
characteristic marks to enable a competent judge to decide to 
what people it belongs: there is always a perceptible difference 
in the mode of thinking and in the sentiment of nations, — 
a peculiarity of feature in their poetry as much as in their 
habits or countenances, — which would be as easily discoverable 
though in the garb of a translation, as the lineaments of a 
foreigner, though disguised in the habit of our own country. 
This, however, does not apply to American poetry ; which is 
English in all but sterling merit, and in a few instances where 
some unfortunate Americanism escapes to declare in what 
hemisphere it was born. 'TheAmerican authors in general 
have followed in the steps of our most successful poets ; and we 
consequently have many imitations of Sir Walter Scott and 
Lord Byron, but more particularly of the former. In some 
instances, however, we find them the disciples of the French 
school, or labouring to rival the smooth and elegant versifi- 
cation of Pope: but in no case do we see them aitempting to 
establish a new school of poetry, such as of late years has 
sprung up among ourselves under the auspices of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. 

In attempting to illustrate the foregoing observations by 
some extracts from the minor poets of the New World, we 
shall indiscriminately select from several authors such pieces 
as may best tend to give a correct idea of the present state of 
poetical taste in that country. The poems of Mr. Richard Dab- 

Rey. Nov. 1820. X ney 
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ney * certainly possess more originality of thought, and dis- 
play more of the hand of a poet, than any other trans-Atlantic 
composition which we haveseen. The first part of his volume 
is an attempt to express some associations of the mind, or 
simple trains of thought, in the language of poetry; an idea 
which seems to have struck the author from a perusal of Ali- 
son’s Essay on Taste. ‘These attempts he calls illustrations of 
simple moral affections. We extract the first part of his 
ninth illustration. 


“¢ Melancholy — dwelling, 1. with deep and tender Regret ; or, 2. 
Fixed Despair, on the Recollection of some severe Privation. 


—— ‘ Many years had pasted, and many things 
Those envious years had taken away with them. 
Yet left they nought ? yes! poverty and woe. 

But memory, like the shower that cheers and gladdens 
The weary wanderer in the dreary waste, 

Came fresh upon me, and then I thought 

Of home and happiness, of youth and love. 
Thither my footsteps turned. In fancied view 

As still the tedious road wound slow and far, 

And many, many miles must still be passed, 

I saw a smiling group with welcome aid 

Prepared to soothe the wanderer’s many woes. 

A brother mindful of a brother’s peace, 

A sister tender to a brother’s grief, 

A mother glowing with a mother’s love. 

I reached the door; but, as in days long past, 

It showed no joyful crowd of eager faces, 

In joyful strife to ask affection’s question 

Of health and welfare, happiness and her, 

Whom fate, alas! has numbered with the dead. 

I reach’d the door, but there no brother’s hand, 
With fervent clasp of brother’s love, pressed mine ; 
No sister gave, of joy a pledge, a kiss; 

No mother op’d her arms to bless her son. 

I reached the door, and loud and long I knocked ; 
At length a face appeared, as strange and cold, 

As to the traveller from chamber warm 

The unexpected waste of morning snows. 

I trembling asked, Live they, and live in health ? 
No, they are dead ; — and strangers hold their mansion ? 
I turned away : — would’st thou believe it, friend ? 
These tearless eyes, that many, many years, 

Have pored with dry and parched earnestness, 

On all the woes that human nature suffers, 

Wept then, and bitter, bitter, were the tears. 





~ — teeta 


* Poems original and translated. _By Richard Dabney. 12mo. 
pp.172. Printed at Philadelphia. al 
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«“ And nature, too, in scorn of mortal man 
Look’d just the same as if no change had past. 
The same the green sward sloping to the gate ; 
The same the verdant smoothness of its surface, 
As when in infancy I sported on it ; 

The honeysuckle wound its odorous boughs, 

In many folds, around the arched bower, 

The same in verdure, and in sweets the same, 
As when, ah sad the thought, Eliza’s hand 
Formed, from its dewy flowers, a wreath for me. 


‘¢ O that, since man is sadly mutable, 
With things inanimate, whose changeless forms 
No storms of human misery can wreck, 
I could alliance and strict friendship form ; 
For though the gloomy winds of cheerless winter 
Might strip the wild woods of their clothing bare, 
Or vernal breezes dress them in their green, 
Yet would they not like man, like wayward man, 
In summer mock me with their leafless boughs, 
In winter cool me with their verdant shade.’ 


Though we have considerable feeling and interest in these 
lines, it will be immediately perceived that they display much 
of the carelessness and inequality which mark the composi- 
tions of a young author; such a line, for instance, as 


‘¢ Came fresh upon me, and then I thought,” 


is a very poor apology for blank verse. The last line, too, 
contains a conceit which is absolutely ludicrous: we can 
easily conceive a tree in summer mocking the beholder with 
its leafless boughs: but it certainly is a mystery to the under- 
standings of those who have never crossed the Atlantic, how 
a tree can afford coolness in winter, because it retains its 
foliage! It isin such instances as these that we distinguish the 
immature taste of the Columbian poets. — Among Mr. Dab- 
ney’s miscellaneous pocms are some which, in our opinion, 
are superior to his Illustrations ; and we select the ensuing 
stanzas as the best specimen which we have seen of the Ame- 
rican war-songs. 


‘© The Heroes of the West. 


‘¢ How sweet is the song of the festal rite, 
When the bosom with rapture swells high, | 
When the heart, at the soft touch of pleasure, beats light, 
And bright is the beam of the eye. : 
In the dirge which is pour’d o’er affection’s bier 
How holy an interest dwells, 
When the frequent drop of the frequent tear 
The heart-rending anguish tells. 


Xx 2 « But 
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But sweeter the song that the minstrel should raise, . 
To the patriot victor’s fame, 

And livelier'the tones of the heart-gender’d praise 
That should wake from the harp at his name: 

But holier the dirge that the minstrel should pour 
O’er the fallen hero’s grave, 

Whose arm wields the sword forhis country no more, 
Who has died the death of the brave. . 


There lives in the bosom.a feeling sublime, 
Of all ’tis the strongest tie ; 

Unvarying thro’ every change of time, 
And only with life does it die. * 

’Tis the love that is borne for that lovely land, 
That smiled on the hour of our birth ; 

’Tis the love that is planted by nature’s hand, 
For our sacred native earth. 


’Twas this that the patriot victor inspired, 
Was strong in the strength of his arm, 
With the holiest zeal his brave bosom fired, 
And to danger and death gave a charm. 
Twas this that: the dying hero blest, 
And hallowed the hour when he fell, 
That throbb’d in the final throb of his breast, 
And heaved in his bosom’s last swell. 


When a thousand swords in a thousand hands, 
To the sunbeams of heaven shone bright, 
When the glowing hearts of Columbia’s bands, 

Were firm in Columbia’s right : 


When the blood of the West in the battle was pour’d, 


In defence of the rights of the West ; 


‘When the blood of the East, stained the point of the sword, 


At the Eastern King’s behest. 
* * * t * 


Then firm be its base as the giant rock, 
Midst the ocean-waves alone, 

That the beating rain, and the tempest shock, 
For numberless years has borne. 

And blasted the parricide arm that shall plan 
That glorious structure’s fall 

But still may it sanction the rights of man 
And liberty guardian + to all.” 


* ” + * * 


. At the end of his little volume, Mr. Dabney has = some 


translations and imitations from the Greek, the 


atin, and 





* To die with life, meaning to be extinguished only with life, is 
not a very defensible expression. 
+ This phrase is also objectionable. 
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the Malian, the first. of which seem chiefly selected from the 
Greca Majora of Dalzell.* Of these, we think, his trans- 
lations of some sonnets from the Italian display most ability. 
The following is a translation from the Ostracismo di Scipione, 
by Carlo Frugoni, which is ranked by Bettinelli, in his Clas- 
sification of Sonnets, as belonging to the superior order of 
that species of composition. | 


“ The Banishment of Scipio, 


«© When to his native, but. ungrateful earth, 
Great Scipio bade adieu — as one whose heart’ 
Dauntless, in exile proudly could depart — 

Denied a grave where he received his birth, 

Burst the stern cry of shame indignant forth 
From shades who fell Rome’s glory to increase, 
And to the guardian powers of war and peace 

Sad mourn’d the example of degraded worth. 

Rome's ancient virtues urged their haughty flight, 
And followed him — indignant, as they fled ; 
Disdainful frowns the proud reproach conveyed. 

Then from the Stygian seats of gloom and dread; 
Of him who first subdued the Alpine height, 
Laughed with fierce scorn the unavenged shade. 


‘* Tt. were in. vain,” says. Mr..Dabney, “ to attempt: to: 
communicate to any translation the sonorous majesty of the 
rhythm, or the stern sublimity of the sentiment, in the last 
line, — 

“ Rise Vinvendicaia ombra feroce.”’ 


We are next to.mention a production of Mr. Washington : 
Allston +, a young American gentleman who has resided 
for some time in England, pursuing the profession of a 
painter, in which art he has displayed very considerable 
success. . It is certainly to be admitted that he handles his 
pencil with more skill than his pen, for his poems are speci+ 
mens of a very fatiguing mediocrity of talent, and require no 
small share of patience in the perusal. ‘The work called 
“* The Sylphs of the Seasons” is a kind of poetical vision, 





_* We suspect that the classics are not very deeply studied by the 
literati of America: but we are happy to perceive that they are 
beginning to pay more attention to those pursuits ; as a proof of 
which we may mention the publication at Boston of a handsome 
edition of Ernesti’s Cicero within these few last years, which is 
intended to form the commencement of a complete series of the 
Scriptores Romani. 

+t The Sylphs of the Seasons ; ,with ether Poems, by W. All 
ston. 1z2mo. Boston. 
x 8 in. 
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in which the versifier dreams that he is transported to a fairy- 
castle, where he is wooed by four beautiful damsels; who each 
endeavour to gain his good graces, in order that he may fulfil 
a certain dictum of the Fates, by which he is decreed to be- 
come the master of the castle, and, moreover, the sovereign of 
the year. 

We give the description of the young poet’s unfortunate 
situation at the commencement of his vision. 


‘¢ Methought within a desert cave, 
Cold, dark, and solemn as the grave, 
I suddenly awoke, 
It seem’d of sable night the cell ; 
Where, save when from the ceiling fell 
An oozing drop, her silent spell 
No sound had ever broke. 
‘¢ There motionless I stood alone, 
Like some strange monument of stone 
Upon a barren wild ; 
Or like (so solid and profound 
The darkness seem’d that wall’d me round) 
A man that’s buried under ground, 
Where pyramids are pil’d.” 


The following stanza from the Address of the Sylph of 
Summer is rather better : 


‘¢ Oft by the heat of noon opprest, 
With flowing hair and open vest, 
Thy footsteps have I won 
To mossy couch of welling grot, 
Where thou hast bless’d thy happy lot, 
That thou in that delicious spot 
May’st see, not feel, the sun.” 


Mr. Allston’s * Paint King,” in Monk Lewis’s stanza, is 
said to have obtained some popularity in America, but our 
limits will not allow us to transcribe it. 

We have read with considerable pleasure a small volume 
by Mr. Maxwel: *, which contains what we should call agree- 
able poetry, without any pretensions to the sublime, but 
written in an easy and lively style. ‘The compositions are 
quite of the French school, sometimes resembling Pope, and 
sometimes like Waller or Prior. The first is a translation or 
rather an imitation of one of Ovid’s Epistles, (Ariadne to 
Theseus) written in a very clever manner. In the “ Bards 


of Columbia,” an epistle addressed to Dr. Dwight, Mr. Max- 


well gives us a considerable insight into the opinigns of 





* Poems by William Maxwell, Esq. 12mo. Philadephia. ” 
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his countrymen on the subject of poetry and their own 
poets. 


‘¢ Then try the people ; they are fond of rhymes, 
The true Mzecenas’s of mode times ! 
Why yes, they read — but foreign bards alone, 
And have no sort of patience with our own; 
Thinking that poems, like Madeira wine, | 
Must cross the sea to mellow and refine. 
And sure a fellow must be worse than frantic, 
To write a song this side of the Atlantic, 
In this vile clime ‘ beneath our shifting skies, 
Where fancy sickens, and where genius dies.’ 


‘¢ Our friends the people cannot do amiss ; 
Yet right in all things, they are wrong in this. | 
For like true patriots they should lend their aid : 
To help us native rhymers in our trade, | 
And buy our verses merely as. home made. | 
While Britain and Columbia could agree, 
Nor spoil’d their faces scolding o’er their tea, 
We had I grant no poets of our own, 
But liv’d on Britain’s charity alone. 
Her books were never under lock and key, 
She read them as she pleas’d, and so did we. 


* * ba * ” 


«© Such were our bards, not perfect I admit, 
You cannot get perfection at a hit, 
For by your leave they wrote in too much haste, 
And wanted patience to refine their taste, 
But still they show’d we had a rhiming vein 
That might be open’d and improved again. 
And certainly, if I may trust my heart, 
We’ve all the raw materials of the art : 
Just look around with that poetic eye, 
What charming scenes are spread beneath the sky! 








«* Rivers that murmur as they glide along, 
To flow unhonor’d with a votive song ; 
Hills, fields, and lakes, all beautiful in vain, 
In pensive silence listening for a strain ; 
See wild Niag’ra pours his dazzling rage, 
And longs to dash his foam upon the page ; 
Here lovely George, when évening breezes sigh, 
Reflects her lovely blushes to the sky ; 
There sad, neglected, lost Ohio roves, 
And breathes his sorrows to his native groves ; 
And proud Potomac, yet unknown to song, 
Pours his bright waves disdainfully along.” 


’ The last lines are completely American. As a specimen of 
Mr. M.’s lighter poetry, we give the following : 


X 4 ¢ Love 
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“* Love saw Beauty. ‘ Come,’ said he, 
‘ Charming cousin, come with me. 
I will shew you such a treat. 
Honey ! — Oh it is sOttrect ! 
Sweet as your sweet kisses are ; 
Hidden, too, you needn’t care.’ 
Beauty yielded. Love quite gay, 
Smiling to her, led the way. 
*Twas a wild and curious hive, 
Seen, too, by no soul alive. 
‘ Here just put your white hand in ; 
Stealing honey is no sin.’ 
But the bees! the bees flew out, 
Stinging wildly all about. 
Ah! poor Beauty’s melting cries ! 
Love flies off; and as he flies, 
‘ Take my share, too, if you please, 
I love honey ; but not bees.’ ’ 


This little composition has considerable merit. It is touched 
with a beautifully fine pencil ; and Moore himself could scarcely 
have painted a more sprightly little picture. 

We have formerly taken notice of the Airs of Palestine, by 
Mr. Pierpont *, a poem written (we believe) to be recited at 
a charitable musical festival; and of which, although it con- 
tains some good versification, we could not speak altogether 
ver decently. 

f we had more space, we could give our readers a few en- 
tertaining selections from a volume which furnishes some good 
specimens of American style and taste.+ It is a fictitious 
narrative of the life of a young sailor-minstrel, — the juvenile 
Petrarch of the western world. After a very copious me- 
moir of the unfortunate Edmund by his “ early companion 
and intimate friend,” we are presented with a series of poems 
almost exclusively addressed to the mistress of the young 
bard, Zicea, written apparently on different occasions, an 
under various circumstances ; such, for instance, as the follow- 
ing, with which we are made acquainted in a note by the editor: 
“¢ This little poem I transcribed from the door of the church, 
where it was originally written. It was occasioned by Licea’s 
making the pulpit a donation of rich velvet, with other decor- 
ations.” Again; ‘* Straying with Licea on a summer’s morn- 
ing, along the banks of a streamlet, listening to her engaging 





* See Review, vol. 1xxxviii. p. 206. (February, 1819.) 

+ Minstrelsy of Edmund the Wanderer. Collected by his 
early Companion, and intimate Friend, Lieutenant Spence, of the 
United States’ Navy. 8vo. New York. 
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and innocent tongue, on the subject of long life, and the want 
of enjoyments in old age, gave rise to the following unfinished 
effusion.” 

We select one of the best sonnets in this curious volume.. 


46 Sonnet. 


«¢ Give me my flute, I said, whose melting voice 

Once mingled with my love's delicious lay ; 
Why am I sad, when all around rejoice, 

When Nature smiles, and every heart is gay ? 
I took the flute, for melody once dear ; 

I touch’d its keys, but all its charm was o’er. 
The music, once delightful to my ear, 

Breath’d on that ear in harmony no more. 
Harsh as the murmurs of the midnight wind 

Were those sweet sounds which won my Licea’s praise ; 
They sooth’d not sorrow, but recall’d to mind 

Departed joys, and ne’er returning days ; 
And now it silent and neglected lies : 

If woke, ’tis only with my breathing sighs.” 


We have forborne to speak of the Conquest of Canaan, 
by Dr. Dwight, or the Columbiad of Joel Barlow, because 
those poems have long been partially known to the English. 
Mr. Barlow’s Vision of Columbia was mentioned by us so long 
ago as in the year 1788. See vol. Ixxvili. p. 248. Those per- 
sons, who wish to examine more particularly the works and 
merits of the trans-Atlantic bards, may meet with a great 
variety of authors whose compositions are, we believe, unknown 
on this side the Atlantic. ‘ Zhe Bridal of Vaumond,” a 
poem written in imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s style, will 
scarcely bear a perusal; which we fear may also be said of 
several others. ‘* The Backwoodsman” possesses considerable 
merit, and is curious from the subject ard the manners 
which it pourtrays. The late Mr. Alsop of Middletown 
several years since published some poems and translations, 
among which is one from the Italian of Berni, intitled “ The 
Fairy of the Lake :” they are said to be creditable to their 
author. 

It is certainly but fair that, in return for the great supply 
of poetry which we export to America, we should receive 
the best merchandise of this kind which that country affords, 
however inferior it may be in value. 
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Art. X. ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA: or a View of the Intellec. 
tual Powers of Man: with Observations on their Cultivation, 
adapted to the present State of this Country. Read in the Li- 

4<-  terary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 53. 


TT author of these intellectual inquiries asks in his pre- 

face, if a reflecting person were to read attentively the 
eminent writers, antient and modern, on the subject of human 
intellect, what leading ideas would remain impressed on his 
mind? and he justly adds, that a work comprizing such 
ideas in a small compass has been long wanted. It has here 


In the introduction, it is observed that the foundation of 
every improvement in the conditionjof man is his intellectual 
cultivation: that the principal sense in which thought origi- | 
nates is sight: that, in consequence, the metaphors employed 
to designate internal phenomena have chiefly been borrowed 
from visible phenomena; (thus zdea is the form, figure, or 
shape of an object not really present ; zmagination is the power 
of calling back such ideas ;) and that 
ness, vividness, and rapidity of the ideas depend on the 
corresponding qualities of the sensations in which they ori- 


probably the distinct- 


Sensation is analyzed next; and its varieties are ascribed 
partly to original organization, partly to the different degrees 
of attention which different persons pay to their sensations. 
To the latter cause is ascribed the predominant influence ; 
and the important moral inference is drawn, that on the early 
habit of bending our minds to our sensations depends the 
chief intellectual difference between man and man. This 
inquiry should have preceded the matter concerning ideas. 

Memory is the topic of the ensuing section. That we are 
ignorant of its immediate cause is acknowleged; and it is defined 
to be an internal power, by which ideas are transmitted from 
nearly the commencement of life to nearly its close. The 
influence of the will on the memory is discussed; and the 
voluntary exertion of recollection is stated to be an acquired 
faculty, a result of effort and practice, like walking. To 
those who would avoid error and discern truth, the study of 
| languages is emphatically recommended. 

, We are next called to contemplate association. ‘This word 
is seldom used with precision, especially by the followers of 
Hartley, to whose opinions more deference is shewn in this 
work than is worthy of so judicious a writer. Association 
means to bring into company what was before separate. 
Hence, of ideas which have their archetypes in nature, the 
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parts are not associated ; they always were concatenated, and 
always will remain so. Locke proposes to call those ideas 
real which preserve external impressions; and those ideas fan- 
tastical which are formed by association out of remembered 
fragments, but which do not correspond with any specific ex- 
ternal object. This composition, to borrow the words of 
Hobbes, is that which we commonly term fiction of the 
mind. Hence, in whatever degree associations are substituted 
for impressions in the process of thinking, in that degree our 
ideas are likely to vary from truth, to foster prejudice, and to 
confirm error. Truth is the correspondence between ideas 
and things; association is at best but the internal imitation of 
this correspondence. Associations called by the same name 
often differ in different minds. An excellent history of the 
literature of the doctrine of association closes this section. 

A good chapter follows on Dissociation. It is justly observed, 
(p. 32+) though in direct contradiction to Locke, that simple 
ideas are formed by dissociation, the impressions of sense being 
commonly in a state of combination, or complex. The origin- 
ality of this section tempts us to copy from it. 


¢ The word abstraction is often used vaguely: when it means 
taking away idea from idea, it is the same with dissociation; a 
power without which we could scarcely form any simple ideas ; the 
impressions of the senses being commonly in a state of combi- 
nation. 

¢ Whatsoever ideas pass, inaccurately compared, into combin- 
ation, or into combinations of combinations ; and having so passed, 
become involved, perplexed, confused ; they are still liable to separ- 
ation; the mind of man, through all successive generations, con- 
tinuing to possess, and to exercise, the power of searching into 
itself and separating its ideas. Leaves follow leaves, and trees, 
trees, to decay: but as the globe continues to be accessible to 
man, and to be an object of his research, is there a forest on 
the globe, which he will not penetrate ; and when, having exa- 
mined its productions, he at length knows what they are, will he 
not convert them to that for which they are best suited and most 
useful? So with the human mind: will this wilderness, as be- 
fore investigation and cultivation it is, remain a wilderness after- 
ward; notwithstanding the invention of printing, which has given 
security to the progress of intellect; and is spreading a light, ini- 
mical to every beast of prey ? 

‘ The power of separating combined ideas, with distinctness, 
for the purpose of reason, is the highest intellectual acquirement 
of man. The most moderate degree of his power of dissociating 
ideas, accompanied with his power of speech and of manual oper- 
ation, places him immeasurably above the rest of animals : nor 
could reason, unallied with these powers, have attained, or ap- 
proached, the elevation characteristical of our species. All, who 
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have ideas, compare ideas: neither is the comparison difficult, 
when the ideas are distinct. If a number of threads are placed 
by each other, of a fineness, which, though nearly the same, has 
yet, when they are so placed, a plainly perceptible difference; 
to look at them, is to compare them, as to compare them, is to 
observe the difference. Twine these threads together; and who, 
without a penetrating eye, will afterward suspect a difference ; or 
by what means, except by separating the string back into: its 
threads, can the difference be ascertained? So it is with combin- 
ations of ideas: they are threads intertwined, which must be 
separated before they can be compared. We must look beyond 
words, to thoughts; and the thoughts themselves, disentangled 
from their intricacies, must come before us simply, distinctly, and 
in order.’ 


Reason is then submitted to dissection, and is considered 
as the result of every comparison of ideas: in proportion to 
the variety of ideas which a man can submit to comparison, 
and to the delicacy with which he can detect their differences, 
is his reasoning power. An inference represents the remain- 
der, after a process of subtraction. 

The conclusion gives a brief summary of the preceding 
sections, and inforces the practical importance of lending 
attention to sensation, in order to receive distinct, vivid, com- 
plete, and memorable impressions; of analyzing ideas, in order 
to associate and dissociate them voluntarily, easily, and con- 
formably to truth; and of exerting reason, in order to add to 
the stock of human knowlege, se to triumph over the domi- 
nion of prejudice and custom. 

We seriously exhort this writer to expand his beautiful, 
neat, and brief sketch of the elements of metaphysical know- 
lege into a more capacious and comprehensive treatise. 





Art. XI. An Essay on the Geographical Distribution of Plants, 
through the Counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Durham. By N. J. Winch, F.L.S. Honorary Member of the 
Geological Society of London. Read at a Meeting of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
May 4th, 1819. 8vo. pp.56. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


‘[‘HE ingenious researches of Wahlemberg, Von Buch, 

Decandolle, and Humboldt, have thrown a strong and 
interesting light on the relative habitations of plants ; and fhe 
modest writer of the present essay has followed their example, 
though on a limited scale. Impressed as we are with the 
conviction, that the multiplication of such local inquiries will 
ultimately promote the establishment of systematical princi, 


ples, and .of useful discoveries, we cordially concur in his 
views, 
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views, and applaud his efforts; which, we trust, will be 
cherished and imitated by men of science and activity in dif- 
ferent regions of the globe. In the mean time, he has en- 
abled us to state that the tract of country which he has ex- 
plored exhibits a Flora of 1016 pheenogamous, and 1160 
cryptogamic plants. Having arranged the respective nume- 
rical amount of their species, according to the families of 
Jussieu, he proceeds to offer particular remarks on some of 
the most striking of them; Saleues with the trees and 
shrubs, and pointing to the situations in which a few of 
them are most healthy, as. well as to those in which they 
cease to vegetate. 

In the sheltered vales of the Tyne, Derwent, and Tees, 
the Oak attains to stately dimensions; and it may still be 
traced, though of a stunted growth, to the elevation of 1600 
or 1700 feet above the level of the sea. The common Elm 
(Ulmus Campestris) of the south of England is not indigenous 
north of the Tees, but the Wych Elm is abundant in every 
hedge, and, together with the smooth-leaved sort, skirts the 
moors at the height of 2000 feet. Large Holly-trees orna- 
ment many of the woods in the county of Durham; and the 
Yew prospers on the calcareous cliffs about Castle-Eden. 
The White-beam is partial to soil that rests on lime-stone 
rocks. ‘The Bullace is extremely rare; and, notwithstandin 
the frequent occurrence of the Plum, Pear, Black and Red 
Currants, Barberry, and Gooseberry, Mr. Winch suspects 
that they are not originally natives. ‘ The four following 
shrubs,’ he adds, ‘ are certainly indigenous: (Ribes petraum) 
rock Currant, (Rides spicatum) acid mountain Currant, (2tibes 
alpinum) alpine Currant, and (Ligustrum vulgare) Privet: but 
(Lonicera Xylosteum) the upright Honeysuckle, which stands 
on the authority of Wallace, should be expunged from our 
Flora.’ On elevated moors, and even at the height of 3000 
feet, on the mountainous range of Crossfell, the roots and 
trunks of very large Scotch Firs are found buried in the boggy 
soil; while this species of Pine now requires to be planted, 
and, with every advantage, never reaches to the dimensions of 
the antient trunks. Pinus Abies, or the Spruce Fir, appears 
never to have been a native of this island; although the woods 
on the continent of Europe, both to the north and south of 
Great Britain, abound with it. The banks of the sub-alpine 
rivulets of these northern counties of England, and not the 
hedges in Norfolk, are represented as the genuine habitation 
of Salix Croweana. At 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the Furze and Bramble are no longer traceable: nor can 
wheat now be raised beyond the limit of 1000 feet, sina 
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lands overgrown with heath, and situated at an elevation 
which precludes all attempts at modern husbandry, have been 
subjected to tillage, as we judge from their regular disposition 
into ridges, at a period to which neither tradition nor record 
extends. Here, too, as in many other temperate latitudes, 
when moorish lands are turned over for the first time, and 
strewed with lime, they spontaneously yield white clover; a 
fact which has been frequently observed, but never very satis- 
factorily esiiialel. AOE grasses, sedges, and rushes, which 
are more equably distributed over the earth than most other 
kinds of plants, 174 species have been remarked in the dis- 
trict under review. ‘The three common species of Heath, 
Erica vulgaris, Erica cinerea, and Erica tetraliz, also give a 
peculiar character to the moors and fells in the north; these 
flourish from 100 to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, but 
never on a calcareous soil; which circumstance occasions the 
striking difference between our heaths and the Yorkshire 
wolds, but more especially the downs of the more southern 
counties, where the sub-stratum is chalk.’ 

Mr. Winch likewise adverts to the relative position of some 
of the poisonous plants, of those which contribute to bind the 
sand of the seasshore, and of those which seem to follow the 
footsteps of man, and indicate his present or his former abode. 
Of the last, it is remarkable that few or none of them seem 
to have been cultivated for the purposes of economy. The 
Summer Snow-flake, the single yellow Tulip, and the Droop- 
ing Star of Bethlehem, though at no very distant period they 
escaped from the garden, have continued to propagate in the 
fields, and have, in course, been admitted into the British 
Flora. £ On the other hand, the Columbine is truly a native 
of our woods; and the Rosebay Willow-herb (which, being 
overlooked in the time of Ray, has had its right to a place 
among British species disputed) is found on our most inac- 
cessible rocks, and among the recesses of the Cheviots.’ We 
may add that this specious plant is of no unfrequent occur- 
rence in the Highlands of Scotland, and that it is even a na- 
tive of the wilds of Greenland. 

The essayist next enumerates, in ten sections, ‘ those plants 
which have reached their northern limits in this part of the 
kingdom. Such as have reached their southern limits. ‘Those 
that are found on the sea-coasts, and again on the mountains. 
Rare species, natives of Switzerland. Of Lapland. Of 
both these countries. Rare species, natives of neither of 
those countries. Oleraceous plants found in a natural state. 
Plants which have become naturalized, though originally im- 
ported with ballast. Exotics introduced by the same = 
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Some of these titles, however, are to be interpreted with a de- 
gree of latitude; for several of the species included under the 
first are also found in North Britain; and others that are spe- 
cified under the 4th, 5th, and 6th, can scarcely be termed rare : 
as, forexample, Geum rivale, Solidago virgaurea, Sedum villosum, 
Stellaria nemorum, Geranium sanguineum, Myrica Gale, Poly- 
ganum viviparum, Saxifraga stellaris, Scandix odorata, and 
Drosera (thrice misprinted Drossera) rotundifolia. Datura 
stramonium has more probably reached us from America than 
from Abyssinia; and Senecio viscosus is of such frequent occur- 
rence in many parts of the north, — remote, too, from ballast 
heaps, —that we can perceive no good reason for contesting 
its aboriginal character. 

It results from the author’s personal observations that, of 
the 3000 species cf plants which at present vegetate sponta- 
neously in Great Britain and Ireland, so large a proportion 
as two-thirds is to be found in the three northern counties of 
England ; which include a variety of exposure and situation, 
high mountains, extensive plains, shady and damp woods, slow 
streams, deep and cold lakes, and a considerable stretch of 
sea-coast, all contributing to diversify the vegetable produc- 
tions of the soil. 


‘ Though observations upon organic remains may appear out of 
place among minutes intended to illustrate the geography of plants, 
yet it may not be amiss to remark, that not one of the vegetables 
which have left impressions on our shale, sand-stones, and coal *, 
or on the alum, shale, and sand-stones of the Whitby formation, 
are known to exist at the present day. The casts which frequentl 
occur in this coal-field are those of trunks of large trees imbedded 
in sand-stone and mineralized by silex, and their bark changed 
into coal, but to what species they belonged it is impossible even to 
conjecture, as no impressions of leaves remain; also short thick stems 
resembling those of the genus Euphorbia, and similar to same A fri- 
can species, mineralized by sand-stone, iron-stone, iron-pyrites and 
coal, marks of Ferns something like Osmunda regalis, Filix Mas, 
Blechnum boreale, Reeds gigantic in size, Cones, and a moss ap- 
proaching to Fontinalis antipyritica, in shale, fire-clay, sand-stone, 
and especially in clay iron-stone nodules. When erect, the trees, 
euphorbie, and reeds retain their proper shapes, but are always 
compressed when found in a horizontal position.’ 


Number 1. of the Appendix exhibits the characters and 
synonyms of eleven species of the Rose-tree ; a large propor- 
tion for the north of England, especially when contrasted 
with South America, in which Humboldt did not observe a 
single indigenous species. The kinds here particularized are, 
rubella, spinosissima, involuta, mollis, scabriuscula, tomentosa, 





* Are impressions visible on the coal itself ? Fev. 
eglanteria, 
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eglanteria, Borreri, glaucophylla, canina, and arvensis. Num- 
ber 2. comprizes statements relative to the temperature of the 
atmosphere in latitude 55°, deduced from a meteorological 
diary, kept by Mr. Losh, at Jesmond, for several years 
past. 

On closing this unpretending publication, it behoves us to 
mention that, circumscribed as it is in object and contracted 
in dimensions, it is calculated to convey both curious and 
useful information to the botanist and the agriculturist, and 
to stimulate the zeal of the philosophical observers of nature. 
In the event of a second impression, we would recommend 
the correction of the following literal errors. Page 5. Boch 
for Buch. — 7. Chryptogamic for Cryptogamic. — 9. J’asmi- 
nee for Jasmine. — 22. Raymond for Ramond. — 23. Jsalis 
for Isatis.  Celendine for Celandine. — 26. Officinates for 
Officinalis. — 27. Pyraa for Pyrola. — 30. Butomas for Buto- 
mus.— 33. Futicosa for fruticosa.—36. Glaucum for Glaucium. 
Hyoscyamous for Hyoscyamus. — 37. Ornithepus for Orni- 
— — 38. Umbellicus for Umbilicus.—39. Filex for 

ilix. 
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Art. 12. The State of the Poor and working Classes considered ; 
with practical Plans for improving their Condition in Society, 
and superseding the present System of compulsory Assessment. 
By William Davis Bayly, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 118. 
4s. 6d. sewed. Hatchard. 1820. 

We discovered, the other day, that we had exposed ourselves 
to the animadversion of a writer who states that our sentiments 
are generally in harmony with his own on subjects of political 
economy, but whom we have had the misfortune to displease in 
some remarks on the operation of the Poor-Laws, which we made 
in our notice of Mr.Curwen’s excellent publication on the State of 
Ireland. (M. R. vol. Ixxxvii.) Having observed that the work- 
men employed at Manchester, in weaving, received in one year an 
average of four shillings wages, and in another from six to seven, 
we added, * the poor wretches, thus robbed of the fair reward of 
their labour, were sent in the humiliating form of paupers to re- 
ceive a maintenance from the overseer out of the parish purse, 
which was thus likewise robbed to benefit the masters ;” and we 
laid it down as a general principle, that “ no branch of industry 
which will not support itself, and its own labourers, can be bene- 
ficial to the country, and yet is the country taxed to support this 
unprofitable branch.” Such is “ the head and front of our of- 
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fending ;”? the fact is not disputed, but the term robbery, it seems, 
is too harsh to be applied to those who first make us pay half the 
wages of workmen whom they employ for their own advantage, 
and then charge us the same price for the manufactured article 
as if they had paid the wages out of their own pockets instead of 
ours. Now, instead of softening down the * harsh” expression, 
we are inclined to extend its application; and to say not only that 
the parish-purse is thus robbed of its money, but, which is a 
great deal worse, that the poor themselves are robbed of their in- 
dependence by this system of compulsory provision: for they are 
compelled to solicit as a boon that which they ought to demand 
asaright. The ties of interest and good feeling, which formerly 
connected master and workman, are thus broken asunder; and 
neither party is concerned for the comfort and prosperity of the 
other: — the one is reduced to a state of degrading servitude, 
and the other assumes an arrogant and undue authority. We are 
not singular in reprobating such a system ; for now let us hear 
what Mr. Bayly says in the pamphlet before us : 

‘ In Bilsdon, in Staffordshire, the population is estimated at 
10,000, and the poor-rate is nearly, if not equal to the general 
rack-rents. In Wilton, near Salisbury, the rates actually exceed 
the rents in many cases; and in Salisbury they are so oppressive, 
as to amount, in some instances, together with the tithes and 
taxes, to sums beyond the rental. From a petition lately sent to 
parliament, by the parish of Wornbridge, in Salop, it appears, 
that the whole population was 1900, of whom 620 were charge- 
able to the parish as paupers: that the whole annual sum rateable 
to the support of the poor, was 1605]. 3s. 7d., and that the ex- 
penditure of three months was 6021. 7s. 4d., being a sum consi- 
derably beyond the rental of the whole parish for the same space of 
time. In most of the woollen-cloth manufacturing towns in the 
west of England, the rates are exceedingly oppressive, and in 
many places it has become a common practice to make a most un- 
just perversion of the original object of the system, for the sake of 
serving the private interests of individuals. Both the farmer and 
manufacturer adjust the wages of their work-people, according to 
the amount of allowance which they receive from the rates, and 
in small villages, where either of these characters serves the office 
of overseer, he contrives to allow his dependents such a sum from 
the poor-rates as will make them content with a deficiency. By 
means of this nefarious trick, other persons possessing propert 
in a parish are made to contribute to the wages of workmen wit 
whom they have no concern. 

¢ Now what are the effects, or rather who can trace the conse- 
quences of this increasingly oppressive institution? Do we not be- 
hold in it a complete nursery for pauperism, with all its train of 
evils? The long list on the assize calendars, the mournful prosti- 
tution in the public streets, and the mortality of the children of 
the poor, proclaim the abject and unhappy situation in which tlie 
peculiar objects of it are involved. The interests of the agricul- 
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forced contributions exacted from the farmers act as a direct tax 
on their profits, and oblige them to enhance the prices of most of 
the necessaries of life, such as corn, meat, wool, and other articles, 
so that the poor are made to refund a great part of what they re- 
‘ceive in paying exorbitantly for nearly all they consume. In many 
places they are by far the severest sufferers, even in raising the 
funds for their intended relief. Destitute of any employ in many 
of the manufacturing towns, they are unable to pay the rates as- 
sessed on the houses in their occupation, and, consequently, their 
very beds are frequently sold to satisfy the rapacity of this charit- 
able assessment.’ 

Surely the position, that “ no branch of industry which cannot 
support itself and its own labours is beneficial to the country,” so 
far from being vulnerable, might be deemed an axiom in political 
economy. Its very simplicity and self-evident truth almost render 
it incapable of proof. Every species of trade and manufacture is 
subject to occasional oscillations; and we cannot submit to the 
imputation of the absurd inference that, in ‘consistency, we ought 
to recommend the closing of the copper-mines of Cornwall and 
Devonshire immediately when the value of the ore becomes un- 
equal to the expence of working them ; or that wejought to destroy 
the looms of Coventry, Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, Exeter, and 
Norwich, immediately on a depression of the ribbon, cotton, or 
stuff-manufactures ; or that we ought to abandon the tillage of 
our highly cultured fields, and let nature resume her antient 

empire over}pathless wastes and impenetrable forests, because the 
price of corn was not in the last year, and is not at the present 
moment, equivalent to the expence of cultivation. We certainly 
| are not responsible for so preposterous an inference; it is most 
clear, from the tenor of our remarks, that we did not recom- 
mend the immediate abandonment of every or of any branch of 
industry on its subjection to a loss: but that we merely reprobated 
the obstinacy of persevering to misapply the powers of human in- 
dustry : of — year after year to a superabundant stock, and 
pouring fresh loads into a market already glutted; and we attri- 
bute this mischievous perseverance mainly to the operation of the 
poor-laws, which renders demand no longer the measure and regu- 
lator of supply, and which encourages and enables the master to 
prosecute a losing concern at the expence of the public, as well 
as to the grievous injury and degradation of his workmen. 

Mr. Bayly has devoted four or five chapters to an account of the 
origin and progress of the present system of compulsory assess- 
ment ; referring it, in course, to the co-operation of various causes, 
the principal of which he considers to have been the abolition of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII.: the change which took place in 
the habits of the people by the rise of trade and manufactures, 
and the fluctuations to which they have been liable: the great 
deterioration in the value of money in the 16th century: the 
abandonment of tillage for the cultivation of pasture-land: the 
monopolies of land, dpitiasithe the resources of numerous small 
proprietors; and the prodigious, developement of the powers of 
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mechanism. After — stated some general principles, on 
which he conceives that all plans for ameliorating the condition 
of the poor and the working classes should be founded, he pro- 
ceeds to unfold his own: the outline of which is that a com- 
mittee of inquiry, or court of guardians, should be established in 
each parish, to ascertain the state of the poor in the first instance; 
and that a loan of money should be raised from proprietors, to hire 
for a long term of years, or to purchase in fee, lands in the im- 
mediate vicinity of towns and villages, to be cultivated by this 
new race of tenantry. The chief difficulty, which presents itself 
in opposition to the sanguine speculation of Mr. B., is that most 
of the waste and uncultivated lands are too distant from our towns 
to be thus appropriated; and the reader will scarcely forbear to 
smile at the remedy proposed: — ‘we must have recourse,’ says 
Mr. Bayly, with all the coolness in the world, ‘ to a measure 
which cannot beget any possible harm, while it will lay a found- 
ation for the most lasting benefits; which is, to drive the farmers a 
little farther back into the country, and not permit their meadows 
and corn-fields to approach so near to our towns and villages.’!!! 
(P. 79.) — The land thus obtained is to be let on leases to the 
labouring and unemployed poor at low rents, and in all cases under 
their real value !— the quantities of land are to be proportioned to 
the circumstances and necessities of each family ; and the person 
hiring is to undertake, in the presence of the committee, that he 
will not apply for parochial relief after the expiration of six months 
from his entry on the land, without a recommendation signed by 
at least six of the committee itself! The rents are to be appro- 
priated to objects of charity ; such as the relief of the sick and 
aged, and the orphan children of the parish ; and for the purposes 
of the general education of the children of the poor.— A chapter 
is devoted to the objections which Mr. B. supposes may be urged 
— the principle or detail of his plans; and another to the 
effect which he trusts may be given to them by the legislature. 
The concluding chapter describes the visions of beatitude which 
float before the ardent eyes of this benevolent writer. Happy 
should we be to see them realized ; and far be it from us to chill the 
zeal of his philanthropy ; or to desire to check that anticipation‘of 
rapid and palpable improvement in the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the poor, which stimulates such men as Mr. Owen and 
Mr. Bayly in the prosecution of their projects. 


Art. 13. A Treatise on the practical Means of employing the 
Poor, in cultivating and manufacturing Articles of British 
Growth, in lieu of foreign Materials, &c.&c, By William 
Salisbury. 8vo. pp.46. Cadell and Davies. 

The relief comes to us here in a much more tangible shape ; 
Mr.Salisbury (of Chelsea) is well known for his botanical science, 
and he is making himself more advantageously known for his ap- 
plication. of it. Many articles that once formed a part of the 
usual produce of our farms were given up years since, when labour 
was either too high in price or too scarce to admit of their cul- 
ture: such as madder, liquorice, saffron, and several articles used in 
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pharmacy and manufactories. ‘ Last autumn,’ says Mr. Sa¥jsbury, 
‘ I saw a barge loaded with Dutch Bulrushes, resting aground 
near Battersea, on a bank covered with the same article growing 
in the finest luxuriance and in great abundance. A large quan- 
tity of the same I have had collected, and find them for any pur- 
pose equally good with those imported.’ — ‘ Why should not the 
paupers of parishes on the Thames be encouraged to earn their 
livelihood by cutting bulrushes and reed-mace for chair-bottoms, 
matting, baskets, &c., rather than the people of Holland?’ The 
new method of treating flax and hemp is explained at large in the 
present and in a former publication by Mr.S. The annual im- 
portation of these articles has often amounted to 3,000,000 ster- 
ling: much not having been cultivated at home, from a notion that 
they were very exhausting crops, and that the subsequent prepar- 
ation of them was exceedingly unhealthy. The nuisance of drying 
flax is now removed, because, by the new practice, it is not 
steeped in water; it is also made to indemnify the grower for ex- 
hausting the soil, because the seeds, which were formerly in a 
great measure destroyed by immersion, are now preserved, and 
found to be a most profitable food for cattle. One peck of seed 
steeped in 36 gallons of water will form a thick jelly, in which 
chaff or cut hay sufficient to absorb it is put ; and bullocks, sheep, 
cows, and hogs, are found to thrive exceedingly well with it. 
Flax and hemp, requiring great labour in culture and preparation, 
would furnish a vast stock of employment for the poor of all ages 
and capacities, in any part of the kingdom; and Mr. S. asserts 
that abetter article may be brought to our markets, an article of 
more uniform strength and texture, than that which is now com- 
monly produced. 

The difficulty was not in recommending the culture and manu- 
facture of articles of British growth as an employment for the 
poor, but how to introduce the employment among them, and dif- 
fuse a knowlege of the various requisite manipulations. Mr. Salis- 
bury set about this in the wisest and best possible manner ; that 
is to say, by opening what he calls a ‘ School of Economy’ in 
Duke-Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; the objects of which were to 
hire paupers from parishes, and have the different employments 
here recommended set into active operation by providing compe- 
tent persons to teach them. The persons thus engaged were old 
men and women, with a few boys from nine to twelve years old. 
They have been taught the principles of flax-dressing, spinning, 
weaving, &c.; and inducements are held out for parish-officers to 
send pupils to the school, who are there instructed, and returned 
to their several homes for the purpose of teaching others. The 
work done has at present been chiefly calculated for the use of the 
poor, such as sheets, body-linen, &c. 

In some of the parishes near the metropolis, it has been lately 
found advisable to employ paupers! applying for aid in picking 
oakum at a loss of 25 percent. on the expenditure, rather than 
relieve them without any labour. It certainly is preferable: — 
but let us mark the contrast. We learn from an account of the 
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particulars of the several works performed at Mr. Salisbury’s 
school*that a material of our own growth, flax, which in many 
places may be raised on lands now waste or common, is increased 
in value from six shillings a hundred weight to three pounds four, 
exlIcusively by the labour of a class of persons who are usually kept 
in idleness. 

We should not do justice to Mr.S., if we closed our notice of 
this valuable little tract without introducing the high compliment 
paid to his exertions by one who was so thoroughly competent to 
appreciate them as the late Duke of Kent ; who was conspicuous 
among a number of benevolent patrons of the school. 

« « Resolved, — That from the testimony given this day in our 
presence, by the overseers of several parishes, where Mr. Salis- 
bury’s plan for employing the poor has been introduced, we consi- 
der it, beyond all doubt, a most beneficial, wholesome, and effectual! 
method, of giving employment to all persons not otherwise en- 
gaged. 

« « That it combines in itself the means_of suiting labour to the 
different age and strength of the parties, so that men, women, or 
children, may be rendered at once useful in obtaining that support 
which is now wholly, or in a great measure, supplied by the poor’s 
rate. 

‘ « That a barrier is hereby set to the torrent of evils which, 
otherwise, would sweep away the few remaining sentiments of in- 
dependent principle, that a continued course of idleness has 
weakened almost to annihilation; at the same time, a test is fur- 
nished to parish officers, by which may at once be ascertained the 
motives and ability of all persons applying for relief. 

‘ « That, in consequence of the great importation of similar 
articles, the increase of produce thus effected, is not likely to 
injure the present manufacturer; and, lastly, that it is a ver 
great encouragement to the cultivation of waste and other lands, 
in country parishes, by the unemployed labourers in agriculture. 

‘ « (Signed) EDWARD. 
WILLIAM Gurney, A.M. 
Henry Grey Macnas, M.D. 
WILLIAM GuRNEY, jun. A.M,” 


Art.i4. Subsiance of the Speech of Earl Stanhope, in the House 
of Lords, May 16. 1820, on his Motion, ** That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the Practicability and the Means 
of providing Employment for the Poor, particularly in the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts.” With Notes: together with his Protest. 
8vo. pp.45- Harding. 

It is impossible to conceive that, in either branch of our Legis- 
lature, any thing like an indifference to the privations and distresses 
which the lower classes of society are now suffering should exist. 
They may, however, reject particular motions for going into com- 
mittees on the subject, from the too general or too limited nature of 
the propositions ; or from a consciousness, more probably, arising 
from repeated and mortifying experience, that the labours of such 
committees are generally inoperative as to any practical benefit, 
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exciting hopes which terminate in disappointment, and thus-weak- 
ening the public reliance on the wisdom and efficacy of the Legis- 
lature. A single reference, — a reference to the report of the 
committee on the poor-laws, — is alone sufficient to warrant this 
remark. The hopes of the nation were in the highest degree elated 
with the idea that now some measures would be adopted to check, 
if not to stop, the desolating march of this gigantic monster; and 
the committee were indefatigable in collecting and arranging evi- 
dence: but to what practical mitigation of the evil has all this led ? 
In one of his notes, Lord Stanhope says, — and we believe that he 
might have added more than another million to his statement,—that 
the sums collected during the last year in poor-rates exceed ten 
millions! The discussion, however, of such subjects in Parliament, 
by the publicity given to our debates, is of great use in stimulating 
individuals and parishes to those local exertions, which we are not 
sanguine enough to believe can ever be so effectually made b 
legislative enactments. The latter are generally partial in their 
operation, and calculated to rouse rather than allay the natural 
jealousies which exist between the different interests that spring 
up in society. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are 
perhaps at the present moment almost equally depressed ; and, 
strange though it may seem, the two latter, as it is well observed by 
Lord Stanhope, have suffered from the very protection which has 
been extended to them. 

‘ In the papers which were laid upon your table in the last 
short session of Parliament, there is no circumstance more striking 
than this, that the distress existed principally in the manufacturing 
districts. This is indeed a natural and necessary consequence of 
the mistaken and mischievous system which has been so long pur- 
sued, of encouraging exclusively the manufacturing and mercantile 
interests of this country. Such encouragement was the less requi- 
site, as persons are in general more anxious to find a lucrative 
than a secure investment of their capital, and consider more their 
present profits than the future interests of their families. The pre- 
valence of that feeling, the numerous examples which have been wit- 
nessed, of large fortunes that have been‘ rapidly accumulated by 
such means, offer sufficient inducements to engage in such pursuits. 
But the manufacturers and the merchants receive not only large 
present profits, but are also practically relieved from many of 
those burthens which bear with dreadful weight upon the other 
classes of the community. They contribute nothing to the support 
of the clergy ; they contribute nothing, or in a degree too incon- 
siderable to be mentioned, to the support of the poor: from the 
enormous, and, in some cases, almost intolerable burthens of 
tythes, poor-rates, and other local and direct taxes, they are 
almost entirely exempt. I would ask your Lordships, upon what 
principle of justice it is that taxes intended for general purposes, 
should be levied upon one description of property and not upon 
any other? that one class of his Majesty’s subjects should be 
called upon to discharge exclusively those duties which are common 
to them all ? and that the agricultural interest should be as 
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while the monied interest is encouraged in the same proportion ? 
I would ask your Lordships, upon what principle of policy 
it is that these burthens are Imposed upon that class of the com- 
munity, which is, of all others, the most valuable to the country ; 
which is essential to its very existence, and which offers to the 
state those permanent and substantial resources, which are not 
affected by foreign trade, or by the state of foreign markets ? Can 
that taxation be just which is unequal ? Can that system be poli- 
tic, which discourages the most useful and important branch of 
industry, and encourages all others? Nor is the encouragement 
confined to the undue and unjust preference which they thus enjoy. : 
They are further encouraged by absolute prohibitions in some cases, 
by heavy duties in all others upon the importation of foreign goods, 
by prohibitions and by duties which are intended for their benefit, 
but which are accompanied with considerable injury to the publie 
revenue.’ 

His Lordship might have given another instance in the glaring 
injustice that was inflicted on agriculture, in the long series of 
years during which the income-tax existed. An assessment of 
174 per cent. was then inexorably extorted from the soil, without 
the possibility of evasion, while no other species of property paid 
more than 10 per cent: for the landlord paid 10 per cent. on the 
actual rental which he received from his tenant, and his tenant 
paid 71 per cent. on the rental of the very same soil. Government 
may usefully interfere, however, in removing some of the impe- 
diments to a more extensive cultivation; they may give us a gen- 
eral inclosure-bill, a bill for the commutation of tythes, and a 
reduction of our taxes. We heartily wish prosperity to those un- 
happy beings whose distress at home has driven them to the 
Cape of Good Hope: but, although | omega is to be com- 
mended for its benevolent assistance of those who thus emigrate, 
we think that it is more intitled to the praise of wisdom in 
the experiment of cultivating Dartmoor Forest, though perhaps 
there are few spots in the kingdom so unpromising. Stillit should 
never be forgotten that emigration is always attended with great 
moral suffering in the first place; that the expence of fitting out 
any individual for such a transportation is probably much more 
than would have been required to set his industry into profitable 
and permanent activity at home; and, lastly, that the parent- 
country loses the labour of its emigrants, and such portions of 
revenue as they would have paid in taxes on every article of con- 
sumption. 

Earl Stanhope has touched on a great variety of subjects in 
this speech, and has given his opinion in rather too affirmative a 
tone on some. that are certainly of a debatable nature. He de- 
precates the extension of machinery, for instance, and recommends 
the adoption of spade-husbandry on a larger scale than it now exists. 
A diséussion of these questions would lead us too far; and we 
cannot suppose our readers to be unacquainted with the general 
arguments which have of late been so frequently presented to their 
attention, as to render it necessary for us to repeat them on this 
occasion. 
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Art.15. Monarchical Projects: or a Plan to place a Bourbon 
King on the Throne of Buenos Ayres, in Opposition to British 
Interests: being the Proceedings instituted against the late 
Congress and Directory for the Crime of High Treason, &c. 
With Preliminary Remarks illustrative of the Subject in Question, 
and explanatory of the Causes which led to the recent Revo- 
lution in that Country. Derived from authentic Sources. 8vo. 
pp-go. 6s. sewed. Ridgway. 1820. 

The contents of this pamphlet are as strange and unintelligible 
as its title: but we conjecture that it was written with the view of 
facilitating or at least giving notoriety to the scheme for raising a 
loan in Europe for the liberation of Peru. 


POETRY. 


Art. 16. The Chieftain of the Vale. UHygeia. 8vo. pp.6o. 
Sherwood and Co. 1820. 

We have long exhausted every term of wonder, or of derision, 
as applicable to the extraordinary and ludicrous efforts of many of 
our poetical contemporaries ; and it were vain now to hope that 
any epithet of ridicule, or of reprehension, will avail to stop the 
torrent of metrical scribbling which inundates the land. Still, 
however, we are obliged to go on, with our well-intended if 
unavailing criticisms. Some effect on public taste, we are willing 
to suppose, may at ast be produced ; or, if this too be hopeless, 
we console ourselves with thinking that we shall have left a record 
for our successors, that at least one set of critics raised their voice 
in defence of the antient good sense and correct composition of 
England, while “ the decline and fall” of every principle of taste 
were rapidly working around them. : 

What new species of censure can we invent for the ¢ Chieftain 
of the Vale’? He partakes so largely in the silly sentimentality, 
and violent distortions of style, which distinguish his numerous 
brethren, that there is hardly a possibility of applying a novel 
scourge to his transgressions. A few quotations will answer every 
purpose of critical justice ; and we must then leave our readers to 
add another cracked and empty nut-shell to the heap that already 
strews their literary board. 

The subjoined passage is nothing but a miserable echo of the 
melancholy misery, pourtrayed with a powerful hand, in the 
misanthropic and metaphysical ‘“ Lara.’’ 


¢ But none could tell his birth — his name — 
What deeds he had done — or whence he came: 
They knew him by that stern, dark eye 
Which look’d on objects fearfully ; 
And though but seldom seen, its light 
Was thought of as some lone star’s of yesternight. 


¢ And he would oft, when the heart is in tune 
To the beauty of stillness and night, 
Walk out in the sight of the midnight moon, 
To borrow one ray from its sweetness of light : 
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And he would look up at that orb of mildness 
With an eye that had put on the calm of wildness — 
With a glaace so mingled — a something between 
The light that it came from, and that which was seen. 
Tis thus the light of loveliness, 

Though seen by the-dim eye of sorrow, 
With its tender beam the soul can bless, 

Till the spirit of gloom its ray will borrow.’ 


What is the possible use of this pouring out of bottles of es- 
sence into little phials of diluted wish-wash? The contradictory 
nonsense of ‘ the calm of wildness,’ in the foregoing extract, is 
not an unhappy example of that species of catachrestic antithesis 
which some modern poets have found, and more have sought, as 
the path of popular success. 


‘ Oh, there be hearts of noble daring, 
Roman fire and spirit sharing — 
Heroes, at whose call 
Thrones might rise or fall — 
Who turn from those false lights that blind 
The dazzled eyes of half mankind ; 
Who turn from him, proud glory’s son, 
Whom fortune loves to smile upon, 
And through the night of darkness see 
Brighter sons of liberty ; 
Who to their country, nobly burning, 
The phrenzied eye of hope are turning ; 
And give the wild glance all wildly there — 
The last of hope —the first of despair ; 
Some patriot son of Greece, whose brow 
Disdains the shame that marks it now; 
Who looks — but oh, how sad to gaze 
On freedom’s fast-expiring blaze 
With the hallow’d remembrance of nobler days ! 
Yet fondly looks in vain to find 
A trait of greatness left behind — 
A gleam of light that ne’er should die 
To trace her ancient glory by: 
He finds none — yes! the fool may say 
That all her pride is swept away !’ 


Might not * any man, any woman, or any child” in his Majesty’s 
dominions, indite such stuff as this, immediately before or after 
luncheon ?—* The phrenzied eye of hope !’ 

In a similar strain of total unmeaningness is the following : 


‘ And there be hearts of tenderest mould, 
Who throb while beauty’s charms unfold, 
As the sweet flower just left by the bee 
Looks up, and trembles lovingly ; 

And leave the fascinating toy 


That strikes to please, and fires to cloy, F 
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(For when from virtue lured to roam 
Fresh follies keep the mind from home,) 
Courting the maid of milder mood, 
Daughter of sage-eyed solitude, 

Fann’d by nature’s purest gale, 

The lily of loveliness blown in the vale.’ 


How often are we forced to exclaim, with the occasional happi- 
ness of Brewster, 


“« Oh say, if Rome’s old vigour were not fled, 
Could such lines gender in a Roman head ?” 


Again ; ‘ The Chieftain of the Vale.’ 


* And the two or three peasants that knew him before, 
Now wondered at seeing the chief no more.’ 


Again ; 
¢ A lamp burn’d flckeringly and dim, 
But look’d as if some one to trim 


It’s solemn light had lately paid 
A visit to the chieftain’s shade.’ 


Again ; ‘ Hygeia.’ 
‘ And high above, the trees among, 
The early birds were singing ; 


And some, who ceased awhile their song, 
On the topmost twigs were swinging.’! ! ! 


Art. 17. Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and Descriptive; with 
other Poems. By Cornelius Webb. 8vo. 1s. Printed for the 
Author. 1820. 

‘ SonNETS. 


‘1. The Nightingale. 
‘ Not farther than a fledgling’s weak first flight;’ 


Certainly ‘ not’ any ‘ farther.?!_ We cannot proceed with the 
‘ fledgling’s weak first flight.’ 
The second Sonnet, ‘ Invocatory to the Moon,’ commences thus : 


‘ Queen-beauty of the Night — pale and alone —’ 
The fourth Sonnet ends thus : 
‘ Looking among the waves, to find thy drowned Leander.’ 


The whole of the sixth Sonnet is as follows: 


© The Thunder-shower. 


‘ Behold, the triumphing Sun looks forth again! 
The angry clouds which murmured at his will, 
O’ercome by his kind smile, have wept a rain 
Of penitent tears, and the storm’s gust is still. 
We may now leave our leafy-dark retreat, 
And shape our course as was our first intent ; — 
The grass is fresh and lusty, and our feet 
Skim o’er’t like fairies’, leaving it unbent. o 
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The wanton, busy-handed Zephyrs raise 
The heavy-swaying branches from our heads ; 
And now we pass beneath them, and the breeze 
As gently falls them down again, and sheds 
Its gems on thee, uplooking like a flower — 
Or Danaé sprinkled by a silvery shower.’ 


This author should have reflected that, if his companion was 
Danaé, he was Jupiter ; and therefore his thunder-storm was of 
his own creating, and will subject him to the imputation of a 
design against his fellow-traveller, which he should be loth to 
admit. 

Sonnet the twelfth, or ‘ The Violet,’ is in the true modern 
mystical taste; and we have no doubt that it will be a favourite 
with the lovers of Mr. Wordsworth’s most metaphysical admir- 
ations of external nature. 


‘ This is the Violet, love —a flower I prize, 
For its pure life is thine. Its pleasure is 
To live secluded in calm nook like this, 
Beneath a leafy shelter, and the sky’s 
Blue, summer look of clearness; drinking in 
The breath and dews of freshness, night and morn ;. 
Hearkening the lark’s high hymn; and the confusing din 
Which the bee makes with his small-compassed horn, 
Himself most pleased by its dull, drowsy hum : 
Yet the meek Violet not despiseth it, 
Well-knowing he doth serenading come 
For what of sweets as alms she may think fit 
To part withal —a minstrel beggar he, 
Who, when his wants are fed, wends homeward merrily.’ 


We think that our readers must have had enough, for the pre- 
sent, of Mr. Cornelius Webb. We understand that he is very 
young ; and we hope that he will fulfil the great duty of man, by 


growing ‘‘ wiser and better” every day, as well with respect to 
literary as to social characteristics. 


Art. 18. A Collection of Miscellaneous and Religious Poems ; 
to which is added, A series of Odes, on various Subjects, illus- 
trated with Original Tales. By Paul Thackwell. 12mo. 5s. 
Boards. Printed at Ross, and sold by Baldwin and Co., Lon- 
don. 1820. 

As we are no advocates for monopoly, in any branches of trade, 
we would by no means wish to repress the efforts of individuals in 
the acquisition of fame, either of a pecuniary and worldly or of 
an immortal and poetic nature. We think, however, that the 
means should always in some respect be adapted to the end in 
view ; and that it is scarcely less preposterous for an individual who 
is unendowed by genius and nature to venture on a partnership with 
the Muses, than for a man to launch into mercantile speculations 
without the resources of experience and capital: — except, indeed, 
that we put in the plea of necessity, which is a great leveller of 
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those distinctions of ‘‘the proper and the decorous” that poets 
and artists would otherwise willingly observe. Unless it be from 
some urgent motive of this sort, we cannot satisfactorily account 
for the innumerable specimens of art and literature which daily 
crowd on us, and which can reflect little credit on the talents or 
taste of the parties from whom they emanate ; poets, painters, and 
politicians, of the second and third degree. We do not mean to 
advance this remark in the shape of a reproach, but rather to 
state it as a misfortune that is, perhaps, unavoidable; and there- 
fore we all, in our vocation, continue, with Christian patience and 
resignation, to write, to read, and to review the more imperfect 
productions of the mind, as well as its lofty master-pieces. When, 
however, they fall below a certain point, we would advise our 
poets seriously to ‘consider the matter, and would address them 
in the words of a brother-bard : — 


‘cc P . . ee b ” q di . 
rincipus obsta ; sero medicina paratur, 
Ciim mala per longas convaluere moras.” 


We cannot perceive in the poems of Mr. Thackwell those 
seeds of power, or that provine of better things, which are so 
absolutely essential to future distinction in an art that boasts 
many and great candidates: yet a feeling, gentle, and humane 
spirit pervades some of his poetic efforts, to which we are happy 
to give our cordial approbation. The poetry of the heart, how- 
ever unpolished, possesses a beauty of its own. 


‘ Oh, no! humanity, bright gem, 
Sweetest balm of human care! 
Shall clear the eyes that sorrows dim, 
And put to flight despair. 
Sure, thou’rt the benison of Heaven, 
To erring mortals kindly giv’n, 
Sad suff’ring’s advocate ; 
A glance from thy benignant eye 
Shall make distress and anguish fly, 
And gladness reinstate.’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art.19. Early Education ; or the Management of Children con- 
sidered with a View to their future Character. By Miss Apple- 
ton, Author of “ Private Education,” &c. 8vo. pp. 352. 
ios. 6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1820. 

The first part of this book, which may be considered as hints to 
nursery-maids, is sensible and reasonable; containing such re- 
marks as experience suggests to most mothers, with such maxims 
of prudence as alittle observation and a little reflection approve to 
be just. This part is intitled ‘ the Passions of Children.’ — The 
second part bears the name of ¢ Morality of Children, or Virtues’, 
and contains a series of themes at least as grave as they are recon- 
dite, on the subjects of truth, mercy, forbearance, modesty, gener- 
osity, temperance, industry, and fortitude. This is a 
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by athird part, termed ‘ Religion of Childhood.’ Miss Appleton 
takes an opportunity to observe, in a note, ‘ that it may seem 
presumptuous in the author to endeavour at an explanation of the 
religion of our church to well educated mothers; nevertheless it 
must be remembered, that the whole work is to be applied to children ; 
secondly, however impertinent a discourse upon ordinary subjects, 
which have been discussed before, may seem, religion is one, and 
the only one, of which we may be interested in taking a view, from 
the hand of the learned commentator and bishop down to that of the 
plain theorist.’ The most abstruse points of divinity are here made 
the ground-work of what Miss Appleton calls religion for children ; 
and doctrines, which others would have instilled in more advanced 
youth, or have contemplated at maturity, she deems it more ad- 
visable to inculcate at once in the nursery. She has therefore 
collected together from Stackhouse, Prideaux, and Rollin, ac- 
counts that have been given by antient writers of some of the 
characters in the Old Testament; and her pages accordingly are 
bespangled with the names of Apollodorus, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Arrian, and Diodorus. 

Three other parts are added ; one on the instruction of children, 
the next on their amusements, and the last on books suited for 
them: but none of these portions of the treatise contain any thing 
very novel. Appended are remarks on a few juvenile works, 
which will probably be found the most useful part of the volume. 
Miss Appleton’s manner is too much marked by pedantry, and by 
inflation of language, which are sadly out of place any where, but 


never so much to be deprecated as in a work on the management 
of children. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 20. The President’s Report to the Workington Agricultural 
Society, 1819. 8vo. pp.93- Harding. 1820. 

Under the auspices of Mr. Curwen, with the spur of his ex- 
ample, the facility of obtaining his advice, and the advantage of 
his numerous experiments, the immense progress which agricul- 
ture is making in the northern part of our island cannot ‘surprize 
us; nor do we wonder at being informed by him, (without any 
allusion to his own exertions, ) that this progress is not less to be 
admired for the correctness of the system pursued, than for the 
rapidity with which its improvements have not only been made 
but permanently established. Within the last twelve years, up- 
wards of 200,000 acres have been inclosed in the county of 
Cumberland, and the greater ‘part brought into cultivation, much 
to the advantage of the public ‘and the labouring community. 
— I wish I could add,’ Mr. Curwen continues, ‘ with fair remu- 
neration to those who have expended their time and capital on 
such beneficial undertakings.’ With deference to the worthy 
President, we must remark that the advantage of employment 
which these extensive inclosures have given to the labouring poor 
is not without its alloy ; nor do the farmers seem to have been in- 
attentive to their personal remuneration. The rents of the — 
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have been reduced 10 or even 20 per cent., and the greatest re- 
duction has taken place on the worst lands. This is just as it should 
be: but, alas, the price of labour has also undergone a frightful 
reduction — from thirteen shillings a week to eight. 

‘ These peaceable, regular, industrious, individuals, feel great 
difficulty in abstaining from parish assistance to support themselves 
and families, which, in some instances, cannot be avoided, after 
existing under the pressure of every possible privation. Higher 
prices of grain, which afforded to them a better rate of w was 
a more comfortable state of things: as victual has fallen m price, 
wages have decreased; and, instead of deriving any assistance 
from this circumstance, they have been subjected to increased 
hardships.’ . 

The inclosure of wastes has procured for the county a vast 
improvement in roads, and has extended one employment of use- 
ful labour, namely, the repair of them: but still the wretched 
labourers are badly paid ; though Mr. Curwen gives a most gratify- 
ing account of their moral qualities. As parents, he says, they 
are perhaps faultily indulgent to their children; as servants, obe- 
dient and diligent; as friends, kind-hearted, affectionate, and 
ready to spare the mite which they want themselves, to assist a - 
neighbour in distress. Some writers have asserted that the la- 
bouring class of people pay no taxes. Can a poor man season his 
wr crust even with a red herring, without paying a tax on the 
salt with which that herring is cured? There is scarcely any thin 
that he can eat, drink, wear, or even behold, that is not taxed. 
Mr. Curwen says that, when the last heavy duty on leather took 
place, a decrease in the — of labour became general through- 
out the country: so that the labourer, instead of getting an in- 
crease of wages equivalent to his share of the tax, pays not only 
his own share of that tax for himself, wife, and children, but 
likewise the share of his employer, Ais wife, and his children! 
The common labourer, with five in family, is estimated to pay to 
government about one-ninth of his earnings ; — of those earnings 
which altogether do not afford him the means of subsistence. He 
is compelled to sacrifice, annually, six weeks of his daily labour 
for the payment of government-duties and taxes on the necessaries 

sbelatence | ‘Were the aggregate amount of the poor's 
rate capable of such a dissection, I do not think, (says Mr. Cur- 
wen, p.34-) that I should over-rate the proportion paid in that 
shape for state taxes at 2,000,000l. per annum.’ 

Although the President’s report is particularly addressed to the 
Workington Agricultural Society, we know of few districts in 
which it may not be read with advantage. The zeal of Mr. Cur- 
wen, enlightened by science and regulated by prudence, is not 
suffered to waste itself in blind fantastic schemes : his experiments 
sometimes fail, like those of other people ; and he discovers, in the 
course of his peregrinations to different parts of the kingdom, that 
he has much to unlearn, as well as something to learn: but his 
experiments are perhaps as advantageous ¢o others when they fail 


as when they prosper; and, in the address before us, he is by no 
means 
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means sparing of the reprobation which, he thinks, certain parts 
of his own system of farming have deserved. The Reportis pre- 
ceded by an introduction, in which some topics relating to political 
economy are touched with Mr. Curwen’s usual sagacity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.21. The Huntingdon Peerage ; comprising a detailed Ac- 
count of the Evidence and Proceedings connected with the 
recent Restoration of the Earldom; together with the Report 
of the Attorney-General on that Occasion. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Genealogical and Biographical History of the illustrious 
House of Hastings, including a Memoir of the present Earl and 
his Family. The whole interspersed with a Variety of curious 
historical and legal Matter; and several original Letters and 
incidental Anecdotes of distinguished Individuals concerned. 
By Henry Nugent Bell, Esq., Student of the Inner Temple. 
4to. pp. 403. (With Portraits.) 21.2s. Boards. Baldwin and 
Co. 1820. 

It seems to be Mr. Bell’s notion that a title-page should exhibit 
an abridgment of the book, and that a book should contain ever 
thing that can possibly be said on the subject: but, certainly, 
many occurrences relating to the life of the present Earl of 
Huntingdon, and to the means by which he was enabled to esta- 
blish his claim to the peerage, are extremely curious and interest- 
ing; and we are therefore indebted to Mr. B. for his detail of 
them. Of a certain nobleman, now abroad, of high rank and 
character, connected with these proceedings and occurrences, we 
do not deem it right to determine harshly, his cause unpleaded, 
and he himself absent: but much — that requires full ex- 
planation ; and we doubt not, both from public rumour and from 
particular circumstances in the political world which are obvious 
to remark, that this nobleman’s return from his foreign station 
may be expected ere long. In the mean while, every body must 
admit that Lord Huntingdon is under great obligations to Mr. 
Bell, who has decidedly manifested singular industry, activity, and 
talent, in his Lordship’s service: but, at the same time, we must 
confess that we have not observed through the whole work, where- 
ever he has been compelled by the nature of the — to speak 
of his own exertions, the least symptom of false delicacy or un- 
necessary reserve respecting them. The style of composition, 
also, which Mr. Bell has adopted for recording his own exploits, 
is filled with puerilities. In page after page, we have joke sown 
thick upon joke; and our ears are filled with, “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” his own “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Don Quixote, or the Knight of the Marble Charger, the patience 
of Job, or the quills upon the fretful porcupine. — In ‘ the genea- 
logical and biographical history,’ as he terms one part of his work, 
‘ of the illustrious house of Hastings,’ some amusing passages are 
interspersed; among which must be ranked the character of 
Henry Hastings of Woodlands, said to be written by the famous 
Lord Shaftesbury. It has certainly much naiveté, and — 
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touches of a master’s pencil ; and it is so good and lively a picture 
of the thorough-bred country-gentleman and Nimrod, of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, that we should have pleasure in transcribing it, 
had it not of late met our eyes, and probably therefore those of 
our readers, in other publications; though we cannot exactly say 
where at this moment. 


2 ER De — tier 


Art. 22, Letters from Germany and Holland, during the Years 
1813, 1814; containing. a detailed Account of the Operations 
of the British Army in those Countries, and of the Attacks 

7 upon Antwerp and Bergen-op-zoom, by the Troops under the 

te Command of General Sir Thomas Graham, K.B. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 206. 7s. Boards. Underwood... 1820. 

In a short address to the reader, the editor assures us that 
: these Letters ‘have been printed from the originals, which were 
written at the times and places indicated ; and that he has not in- 
terfered either with the matter or manner of their contents.’ One 
f of the letters closes with an extract from a general order of Sir 


Thomas Graham, at full length, though it is merely expressive of 
H his approbation of the-troops under his service ; and another of them | 
concludes with. a regular list.of the killed, wounded, and missing. 
Several more of the letters are illustrated by official documents, 
% introduced in the form of notes, we presume by the editor; who, 





in one place, tells us that ‘he has suppressed the remainder of the 
b | letter, that he might give an account of the battle of Leipsic in 
the words of one than whom there is not a more gallant soldier in 
any army, orin any country.’ Then follows a_letter, at full length, of 
General Sir Charles Stewart tojthe Secretary of State for the War 
‘Department, dated Leipsic, October 19. 1813. . These ‘materials 
present us with nothing worth knowing, of which the public has 
not been informed six years ‘ago.. .The volume, therefore, appeats 
rather too late to possess the interest which belongs to fresh de- 
tails of important actions and heroic achievements, but will be read 
with, satisfaction by those to whom the events recorded in it have 
any particular attraction. . Prefixed is a map of the fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. ven : , 
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_ “We cannot: at present give the requested.information to our 
friend X. A. B.,. but we hope.that we shall be enabled to satisfy 
him in a short time. 





R. C. is intitled to our acknowlegements fer his politeness, but 
-weicannot enter in this place on any discussion of the matter con- 
tained in his letter. | 





Mr. Whiteley’s ‘publication was reviewed by us so long ago as 
October, 1817, vol. 1xxxiv. p. 223. 
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